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HE Zulu war has acquired a sad prominence through the death 
T of the young person who called himself the Prince. Imperial 
of France. The son of Napoleon III. has lived through a great 
change of fortune, and in such publicity before all Europe, that his 
death cannot but excite pity and sympathy for the widowed ex- 
Empress, even in those circles where hostility to Napoleonic claims 
is the most unqualified. He was a bright, amiable, young man, 
unstained by any vice except the accursed ambition he had inher- 
ited from his father. But he had thrown himself heartily into the 
plans of the Imperialists, and this very expedition to Southern Af- 
rica was meant to forward those plans. He was to land at St. He- 
lena, to weep at the willow-tree where the first Napoleon lay, to 
distinguish himself slightly, or more than slightly, in the war, and 
then to come back to Europe, with all eyes fixed on the candidate 
for Imperial honors. Zulu spears have put a sad, swift end to 
all such hopes; and the truest friends of France, while they may 
sorrow for a young life so suddenly extinguished, cannot regret that 
there is not to be a third adventurer of the Bonaparte stock to dis- 
turb her peace. “ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” He is 
happier in his death than his father was in life, with no Coups a’ 
Etat to burden his memory, no Sedans associated with his name. 
And if it be true, as is hoped, that the Napoleonic house will 
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furnish no successor to his pretensions, and that Imperialism itself 
dies with him, then the silver lining to the cloud becomes still 
brighter. 

One curious modern prophecy is helped to its fulfilment by his 
death. When John Knox was on his death-bed, news came of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and of the part taken by Charles 
IX. in the slaughter of his Huguenot subjects. He predicted that 
from henceforth no king of France should be succeeded on his 
throne by his son. From that day there has been only one excep- 
tion to this, and that one is uncertain. Louis XIII. thus succeeded 
Henry IV., but many historians deny that he was the son of his re- 
puted father. Henry’s second wife, while not so shameless as his 
first, equally requited his infidelity by her unfaithfulness, and the 
paternity of her children is not beyond dispute. In every other 
instance, Knox’s prediction has been fulfilled, and every sort of 
French sovereign—legitimist, constitutionalist and imperialist— 
has failed to do what the earlier kings nearly always did—leave 
the throne to a son of their own. Whether the Empire should 
be restored or not, Knox’s curse will not be broken. 


THE war itself makes no real headway. Cetywayo is evidently 
a leader who can use to the uttermost the advantages of his posi- 
tion, and that position is exceedingly strong. There are no points 
in Zululand upon which it is worth while to march, for even the 
royal Kraal is no longer a basis of operations to the Zulus. And 
if there were any such, there are no roads by which to advance 
upon them, no guides to direct the course, no provisions to be ob- 
tained in the conquest. If the English choose to cut up the coun- 
try into checkerboard squares by military roads, and to garrison 
a post at every intersection, they can conquer the Zulus; but as it 
is they are simply exposing a large section of their small army to 
slow and ignominious destruction, without accomplishing anything 
worthy of their efforts. An inferior, uncivilized race has some 
great advantages when it undertakes a defensive warfare in such a 
country, and this Zulu king has the wit to see them. 

Bishop Colenso, of Natal, who was led to doubts of the accu- 
racy of the Pentateuch by one of these Zulus, is now very outspoken 
in his denunciation of the war. He says, with great truth, that 
the annexation of the Trans-Vaal Republic a year ago was but 
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one step in a great scheme of South African aggrandizement, and 
that the Zulu war has proved the Nemesis of that scheme. The 
Dutch boers were deprived of their independence on the pretence 
that the natives were showing themselves more than a match for 
them. But at present the Trans-Vaal boers would have equally 
good grouud for stepping in to annex Natal. The British author- 
ities have needlessly provoked a struggle, by which the life of every 
white man in South Africa is seriously endangered, and show no 
capacity to bring the struggle to an end. The defeat at Islandana 
was much more serious than that which was made the pretence for 
the annexation of the Trans-Vaal. The story of these people has 
some elements of pathos in it, which are not commonly appre- 
ciated. They left Cape Colony because the government set over 
them by right of English conquest had become intolerable to them. 
They went into the wilderness and settled Natal and the Trans- 
Vaal. The English followed them up by seizing Natal, which they 
declared a British-colony. The Boers then pressed still farther 
into the wilderness and settled the Orange Free State. Then came 
the discovery of the Diamond Fields and the district lying between 
the Trans-Vaal and the Orange Free State was seized and settled 
by English miners as the Griqua colony. The next Naboth’s vine- ~ 
yard was the Trans-Vaal itself, and the Orange Free State would 
have been but a small bite if Sir Bartle Frere’s plans had been 
carried out. The Boers of the Trans-Vaal have adopted a sort of 
solemn league and covenant, in which they rehearse the successive 
aggressions, and pledge themselves “ to work together unto death 
for the restoration of the liberty of our Republic.” 


THE new Emir of Afghanistan has made peace, without really 
yielding any territory to the English, or conceding anything but 
the residence of an English representative at his capital. The 
English are to occupy several mountain districts along his fron- 
tier, but to pay him the surplus of revenue derived from them, to 
give him a large subsidy, and to guarantee his country against 
foreign invasion. As to domestic wars, he must take care of him- 
self. The effect of this will be to extend the responsibility of the 
British Empire over the whole of Afghanistan. England will have 
the responsibility of any collision with China or Russia, but not 
the power to prevent such collisions by authoritative supervision 
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of the country. The English frontier is virtually pushed to within 
one hundred and fifty miles of that of China, while it actually 
touches on that of Bokhara, and runs for two hundred miles along 
that of Persia. England is made responsible for the treatment ac- 
corded to foreigners in Afghanistan, and for the safety of Afghans 
everywhere throughout the world. 

To a genuinely imperialist people, such as the Romans were 
before the reign of Augustus, all these things would seem advan- 
tages of the first class. Genuine Imperialism accepts of no 
boundaries. It rejoices in every new extension of danger, respon- 
sibility and frontier, as the first step to still farther conquests. 
And if the English meant to subjugate China, Persia and Asiatic 
Russia, this treaty would be an excellent one. It contains in itself 
all those possibilities of quarrel and entanglement, which a Scipio 
or a Paulus A-milius would have hailed with rapture., But fora 
less ambitious nation to bind herself by such terms,—for British 
taxpayers, ambitious chiefly of profits and dividends, to assume 
such responsibilities, is little short of madness. And it is as wicked 
as it is mad. Imperialism in any shape is the murder of na- 
tionalities, the destruction of the life of nations and the termina- 
tion of their careers. It is the highest crime known to politics, 
and the one most certain to carry with it the germs of its own 
punishment. This Afghan people, whose independent existence 
the English mean to absorb inch by inch, as the devil-fish drinks 
in its victim, is not indeed the most admirable of nationalities. 
But it had all the rights of existence as a moral personality, and 
that existence is now to be destroyed wilfully and wickedly by an- 
other power, simply because that other is the stronger. 

As is common in modern wars of aggression and conquest, the 
greed of the trader plays its part in the transaction. The Afghans 
are to enjoy the delights of Free Trade with England. They are 
not to take off the duties they impose upon goods coming in by 
any other frontier, but whatever comes by way of India is to be 
free. The provision is eminently wise for the purpose in view. 
The destruction of societary movement and of the power of asso- 
ciation, which follows a few years of English Free Trade, is one of 
the most powerful of agents for breaking the spirit of a free people 
and reducing them to a wretched dependence. The trader will 
complete what the soldier has begun, and the experience of Colo- 
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nial America, of India and of Ireland will be repeated in the 
mountain valleys of Afghanistan. But it was with a view to the 
elections at home that the Tories introduced this clause. The pre- 
mier has set his heart on carrying Lancashire, on defeating on its 
own ground the influence of that House of Stanley, whose head 
deserted his cabinet and assailed his policy. To win Lancashire, 
he insisted on the removal of the slight import duty on cottons 
entering India; to win Lancashire, he refused to accede to the 
wishes of his staunchest constituents, the landed classes, when they 
asked an inquiry looking to some relief of their distress; to 
win Lancashire, he has thrown open another area of Asia to Man- 
chester’s clayed cottons and Bolton’s shoddy cloths. And in the 
coming election, which cannot be far distant, these services to the 
great cause of Free Trade will be put into great prominence by 
the last of the Protectionist statesmen. 


Ir there were no other cause for rejoicing as regards Prince 
Bismarck’s new policy, we would be glad that it has put an end to 
the wretched Kultur-Kampf which has been waged for years past 
upon the Catholics and other believing classes of Germany. The 
pseudo-liberals of the Falk type no longer control the councils of 
the Empire, and the alliance of the policy of Torquemada with the 
principles of Strauss is practically at an end. We believe that it 
is the duty of the German government to insist that all religious 
societies shall comply with the laws of the land, and shall give any 
reasonable guarantee that they are not about to engage in a con- 
flict with the order of society. But the policy which sent Lutheran 
pastors and Roman Catholic Bishops to prison, because they would 
not violate the ordination vows, which they had taken upon them 
with the knowledge and the concurrence of the state, was itself a 
war upon the order of society, in the interest simply of a set of 
opinions. It was one more illustration of the truth that all men 
are by nature persecutors,—that they will persecute more fiercely 
for a negation than for an affirmation,—and that the interests of 
religious liberty are no safer in the hands of those who have whit- 
tled away their beliefs to a minimum, than in those of the most 
superstitious of believers. 

The new policy of the Papacy has greatly helped to a better 
understanding between church and state in Germany. The Non 
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Possumus of Pio Nono is gone out of fashion, and a born diplo- 
matist holds the papal power. Leo XIII. knows just when to 
speak a word of conciliation. His apostolical letter in regard to 
Socialism turned attention to the Roman Catholic Church in its 
favorite role as the champion of all conservative interests. He has 
removed the prohibitions which forbade the Italian Bishops to 
come to terms with the government, and which kept Swiss Catho- 
lics from the polls whenever parish priests were to be elected. By 
this latter move, he has as good as put an end to the wretched po- 
litical movement which in Switzerland called itself Old Catholicism, 


and has restored the parish churches to the use of the Catholic 
people. 


THE province of Eastern Roumelia, whose severance from 
Bulgaria was England’s one achievement in the Berlin Treaty, 
seems likely to be, after all, no comfort to Turkey. The new 
governor, who holds office for five years unless the Great Powers 
demand his removal, has thrown himself into the current of anti- 
Turkish, national feeling. He will not hoist the Turkish flag ; 
instead of the fez, he wears the Bulgarian head-dress ; and his policy 
is expected to favor a separation from Turkey and a union to 
Bulgaria. The Sultan scolds, of course, but is believed to be en- 
tertaining proposals for the cession of the province to Bulgaria, 
He needs money more than the honor of a province into which he 
can send no troops and out of which he can get no revenue, and it 
is believed that the unnatural severance of Eastern Roumelia will 
not be as perpetual as was expected when the Peace with Glory 
was consummated. ; 

Another of the Sultan’s nominal dependencies continues to at- 
tract European attention. The holders of the Egyptian bonds in 
France are in many instances persons of great political influence, 
and they are not ready to give up their hope of coercing the 
Khedive into paying his debts. England, indeed, has evinced no 
disposition to aid in any such undertaking, and for this reason 
England has been recefving a sound scolding from leading French 
papers, and has been warned of the risk she runs of alienating her 
last political friend on the Continent. Considering the likelihood 
of where the next European war will be fought, the warning seems 
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a little uncalled for, but it has its purpose. England must help 
France to put the Khedive out of the way; and the French consul- 
general at Cairo marches up to the Khedive’s palace in official 
dress, and solemnly advises him to resign. - This last move seems 
to show that the French ministry are influenced by these special 
interests, although they have no ear for the complaints of French 
manufacturers. And it is not impossible that the renewal of the 
Commercial Treaty will be made conditional upon English support 
in Egypt. It would be the second such treaty which had been 
bought by infamous concessions. But we doubt whether the good 
sense of the French people will tolerate an attack on Egypt in the 
interest of these influential usurers, and nothing less than war will 
avail. The uprisings of the natives in Algeria make any extreme 
measure still more unlikely. 


THE month has not been eventful in home matters, except in 
the matter of its criminal records. Even Secretary Sherman has 
done little to keep himself before the public, or to remind us how 
a policy of local selfishness may be made to look grand by aid of 
tinsel. An Indian war, a large inundation, a hot wave, a new in- 
vention by Edison, or something of the sort is sorely needed to 
break the monotony. 

Congress has been threshing empty straw with great vigor. 
The points of the issue between the parties inside each house, and 
between the majority and the President, have been made so 
familiar and clear, that we really do not see what opening the 
regular session will present for speeches. The material is already 
more thanexhausted. The only possible solution of the entangle- 
ment could have been reached in forty-eight hours after the 
vetoes, if the members had meant business. Evidently the Demo- 
cracy can do no more than embody their views as to the use of the 
army and the control of elections in separate bills, making these . 
so reasonable as to secure either the approval of the President, or, 
if they were vetoed, the support of all the people whom they can 
alarm with cries of military despotism. Beyond this they cannot 
go. They cannot make Mr. Hayes sign a bill which he does not 
approve, for he will not break his cath to carry out the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution forbids him to sign such a bill. Any 
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amount of squirming and tergiversation must bring them back to 
where they started, for,as long as the Constitution stands, a bare 
majority cannot override the President. Neither can they gain 
anything by refusing appropriations. Just as in their fuss about 
“bayonets at the polls,” they show their characteristic inability to 
understand that the war-cries and methods. of the struggle with 
European monarchies have no pertinence in a Republic. A king 
without revenues would be ill off; a President is not in the least 
affected. He is simply a public official, expected by the people to 
do his best with the material he has, but not expected to do things 
impossible. And a Congress which shall refuse him the means of 
doing his duty, will itself have to settle with the people. The 
power of the purse is no power to dictate in a republic. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN does not seem to have been flattered by 
the rapid sales of his certificates, as he stopped them long before 
the maximum amount fixed by law had been disposed of. This 
step has a rather curious look. Confessedly, there is a great 
demand for four per cent. bonds at present, because of a virtual 
corner in that species of security. The purchase of certificates was 
one of the means resorted to by those who are “short” of those 
bonds. Their sale was authorized by law ; it did no one any harm, 
while it promised relief to a class not especially worthy of our 
contempt. But the Secretary stops it without previous notice, 
and leaves a great mass of trustees, banks and others to get their 
bonds as they may. Had the business been in the hands of a 
Wall Street broker, this proceeding would have been interpreted 
to mean that he was codperating with the Bulls. But in the case 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, one cannot suppose that he has 
any concern with such matters as the profits of a ring. 

We commend this and the whole story of Mr Sherman’s admin- 
istration of the Treasury to those who argue that as soon as the 
Treasury ceases to issue paper money, it will cease to affect the 
money market. And, if we mistake not, the lessons of his admin- 
istration will be made more patent to the public before the expira- 
tion of his term of office. 


Tue absurd silver bill, after passing the House, has been laid 
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over until the regular session. This measure should either have 
been thoroughly recast, or else rejected. The time is especially 
favorable for the restoration of silver as a part of our national coin- 
age. The enthusiastic advocates of the gold standard have been 
brought to their senses by Lord Lytton’s proposal to force a gold 
coinage on the people of the East. They begin to see that the 
quantity of gold now in circulation, or ever likely to become so, 
is not enough for the uses of the human race, as coin. And the 
fear of a great and sudden increase in the yield of our silver mines 
has passed away. A party is rising in England, which ascribes the 
hard times to the demonetization of silver, and in the absence of 
any better explanation there is a general disposition to think that 
«“ there may be something in it.” This change of feeling has re- 
acted on public opinion in America, and especially on the advo- 
cates of gold. There is hardly a newspaper now which is not 
ready to support remonetization of silver in some shape, although 
two years ago they raved at any one who was not ready to repu- 
diate its use as coin. It is, therefore, especially unfortunate that the 
proposal for this remonetization which finds most favor is nearly as 
objectionable as it could be made ; that it assumes the old standard 
as a permanent one, in the face of the uniform market price at 
which the metal has been offered for years past. The bill as origi- 
nally proposed not only authorized free coinage at that standard, 
but gave the profit from its difference from the market price to the 
owners of the silver. As amended, it gives this profit to the gov- 
ernment, which is less objectionable, but not greatly so. Nothing 
but the elevation of the standard will give us such a silver cur- 
rency as is consonant with public honesty and stable values. 

The bill to redeem the trade dollars and recoin them as stand- 
ard silver dollars is greatly opposed as a measure for the benefit of 
the Asiatics who have millions of this coin in circulation. This 
difficulty also would be met without any breach of faith with their 
present holders, by prohibiting the importation of the latter in 
greater sums than five dollars. The bill as it stands is clearly one for 
the relief of our people, who have been led to accept these coins 
by the supposition that the inscription on them shows them lawful 
money of the United States. 

Of any further and wiser legislation on financial matters, we see 
no sign, The National Bank lobby seem strong enough to pre- 
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vent the passage of legislation unfavorable to them. The law to 
prevent them keeping their reserves in New York still lingers in 
committee ; and no plan has been presented to supersede their cir- 
culation by treasury notes. From this Congress, the country need 
expect no such relief. 


WITH every successive legislature the people of this state are 
inclined to say “ Surely we can have no worse than this.” Of that 
which recently adjourned at Harrisburg, we have had but one 
measure of relief, which is the law that the Legislature shall meet 
but once in two years. The Municipal Government Bill, and every 
other measure of the sort, was smothered or thrown out, while a 
law for the oppression of the tenants of Philadelphia remains per- 
haps the one brilliant act on the record. 

Very much of this is the fault of the people of Philadelphia. It 
might have been expected that the people of this city would send 
men to Harrisburg, upon whom some dependence might be placed, 
to protect the special interests of the city. On the contrary, there 
is not a law for the robbery and the oppression of the city, which 
has not the support of all but a few of our city representatives, and 
we would positively be better off if we were wholly, instead of but 
partially, disfranchised by the state. Mr. Law and a few others 
have shown how powerless honest men are in conflict with such 
rascality ; but these men are so few and exceptional that they can 
neither relieve our disgrace nor protect our interests. 

The measure proposed in this last legislature for the relief of 
Allegheny County from the costs of the Pittsburg riots, was chiefly 
valuable for giving us a full-length picture of our legislators. The 
most rigidly righteous of our cities, and the one which has labored 
hardest to associate the name of the commonwealth with repudia- 
tion and dishonesty, seems to have laid a plan for the corruption 
of the legislature, and of public opinion itself. The newspapers of 
the state were bought in great numbers, to become the organs of a 
plea for this iniquitous measure. Then the members of the house 
were approached with corrupting offers, and the very schedule of 
prices—so much for a representative, so much for a senator—was 
arranged. But so large a scheme was bound to defeat itself. It 
should have been mixed up with a general log-rolling, in which 
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other counties should make proportional drafts on the treasury. 
Presented as it was, it must be put forward in all its undisguised 
wickedness, and it must come to the knowledge of honest men in 
the House. Its denunciation, and the disclosure of the transaction, . 
followed with a promptness surprising for Harrisburg. 

It might have been supposed that our own representatives 
would, for once, be found on the side of honesty. The proposal 
was an insult to our city; it stigmatized our brave soldiers as the 
real authors of the riot. It recalled to everyone the infamous 
treatment which those soldiers received at the hands of the people 
and the authorities of Pittsburg. It proposed to transfer from 
Pittsburg to the state a burden which would in that case be borne 
chiefly by our own city. And yet the evidence showed Philadel- 
phia representatives were the very foremost in bribing others to 
vote for the bill, and when the vote on their expulsion came, all 
but a few of the city members voted in the negative, although their 
guilt had been proved beyond a doubt. The majority of the house 
voted to expel, but a two-thirds vote being necessary, these worthies 
continue to sit in a house in which the majority have declared them 
no better than thieves. As for the minority which defeated expul- 
sion, every man of them has placed himself under just suspicion by 
his vote. The public cannot but believe that he voted to sustain 
these corruptionists, and to condone corruption, because he feared 
what they might do or say in case they were expelled. 

The matter is not without its importance in a political peint of 
view. With few exceptions, the Democracy of the House voted for 
expulsion, while a majority of the Republicans voted in the nega- 
‘tive. The Republican party cannot afford to make another such 
record in this state. It will drive its friends in many districts to 
support their candidates or vote the Democratic ticket, in sheer 
despair of its honesty, if this is to be the line of its conduct. 


THE Communists have found new allies in the proprietors of the 
great mills at Fall River, in Massachusetts. We do not in the 
least deny that these gentlemen have sufficient reasons for assert- 
ing that wages must be kept down, if they are to run their estab- 
lishments without loss. But when they show so little confidence in 
, the justice of their case as to refuse to lay it before any impartial 
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tribunal, when they flatly refuse to submit it to the arbitration 
proposed by their workmen, and fall back simply upon their rights 
‘to do as they please with what is their own,” they need not won- 
der that they do so without the moral support of public opinion 
anywhere throughout the country. It is employers of this class 
who make Dennis Kearneys possible, and every demagogue in the 
length and breadth of the land rejoiced when he read their refusal 
in the daily newspapers. The truth is that the men who have 
gathered a dense population around their mills and factories, sus- 
tain obligations toward this population not to be defined in this 
peremptory fashion. They owe it to society to do everything in 
reason to secure a basis of agreement, a modus vivendi, with them. 
And when they see fit to stand on the rights of the purse in this 
loom-lordly fashion, they will have against them a power greater 
and more irresistible than that of the purse—the public opinion 
which crystallizes into laws, and keeps them from becoming a dead 
letter. 

These proprietors have also announced that wherever one 
member of a family leaves off his work, all the others will be 
locked out. They will strike through the innocent at the guilty, 
—guilty, that is, of refusing to work on such terms as the employer 
chooses to offer. If the father refuses to work, the mother shall 
have no chance to earn her children’s bread. If the brother is re- 
calcitrant, the sister shall be turned out of doors. This insolent 
tyranny inflicts attainder of blood upon whoever is akin to the 
rebellious. . 

These may be European ideas of what is fit and just; they may 
be customary enough in Manchester ;_ but we should tremble to see: 
their general adoption by our American employers. Great insti- 
tutions have been brought to ruin before this, because they were 
associated with the wanton abuse of power to the oppression of 
the people. And we see no reason to hope that the institution of 
private property, though bound up with the very life of our civili- 
zation, has any exemption from the possibility of such a fate. 
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HUMANITY AND ECONOMY IN WAR. 


HERE can hardly be any direct dissent from the proposition 
T that Christian nations should regard war from the humane 
point of view. Civilization, as far as experience has yet shown, 
does not promise to make wars impossible; it does not even seem 
to render their occurrence less frequent, or their consequences less 
terrible. It is true that the apostles of peace are hopeful that the 
world will some time accept their beneficent counsels, and that in- 
ternational arbitrations will be resorted to with increasing frequency. 
But the day is distant that can witness the general cessation of 
wars, even if we believe, notwithstanding Mr. Hobbes, that war 
is not man’s normal state, and that human progress will in time 
reach a stage where wars will be obsolete. Meanwhile, the nations 
will study war as a calamity sure sooner or later to reach them, with 
the view of being prepared to meet it intelligently and to mitigate 
its evils. And especially does war need to be studied here, where 
neither the unvarying: experience of all history, nor that of our 
own country, is able to eradicate the popular error that our com- 
parative isolation exempts us from the common lot of nations. We 
have once seen our Capital burned by an invader; yet we persist 
in leaving our wealthy seaport cities at the mercy of any second- 
class naval power; and, although we had three wars, besides num- 
berless Indian conflicts, within the half century from 1812 to 1862, 
our people and government act as if firmly determined to treat the 
military art as a useless study. 

There ought to be a public opinion which would compel our 
legislators to acquire at least some rudimentary knowledge of the 
essentials of successful war; because they would then find that sci- 
entific war is comparatively economical and humane, while unsci- 
entific war is both costly and barbarous; because war carried on 
according to the soundest principles of the art involves the mini- 
mum waste of the products of human toil and, what is of immea- 
surably greater consequence, the minimum waste of life. 

The first and most important requisite to a good army is effi- 
ciency in the individual officers and soldiers and in the tactical 
units, such as companies and battalions. As a corollary to this, it 
should always be present in the mind of the general that the most 
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costly thing in war is the veteran soldier; he is the product of long 
training, and must be clothed and subsisted for many months be- 
fore he is fit for campaigning ; he cannot be replaced off-hand by 
a fresh recruit, and as his loss is therefore for the time irreparable, 
it is not only dictated by humanity, but is an axiom in war that 
his life should not be ventured in combat without a probability of 
exercising some effect upon the final result of the war. That the 
sacrifice of life without a sufficient military object in view is not 
war, but murder, is a settled principle in military ethics. Readers 
of history will remember how severely Napier censures the victo- 
rious Marshal Beresford for giving battle to Soult at Albuera, be- 
cause the bloody action produced, and could produce, no adequate 
result. Napier says: 

«These illusive advantages he purchased at the price of seven 
thousand men. With a smaller loss Lord Wellington had fought 
two general and several minor actions, had baffled Massena and 
turned seventy thousand men out of Portugal.” 

Of all the lessons which our civil war has left for the critic, 
there is not one that has been so generally overlooked, and which, 
in the interests of humanity and the truth of history, needs so 
much to be dwelt upon, as the enormous waste of life involved in 
rushing vast masses of untrained or half-trained soldiers into fruit- 
less combats that produced no change in the relative positions of 
the contending armies, and were therefore a sheer waste of human 
life. When one considers that in all that has been written upon 
this subject little or no importance has been given to this view, 
and that we have ever since been sending undrilled recruits, some- 
times with inferior arms, to be shot down by Indians, one wonders 
whether we are not really almost as callous with regard to human 
life as the Zulus or Ashantees. 

Every thoughtful officer who served through our civil war must 
look back with mournful feelings when he thinks of the vast mul- 
titudes of our bravest and best young men whose lives were sacri- 
ficed in combats which produced no effect upon the fortunes of the 
war other than that resulting from the decimation of the combatant 
population of the section which was inferior in numbers. He will 
recall that a great part of this useless slaughter came from order- 
ing into battle comparatively raw troops. What a loss of human 
life, for example, was entailed by the enlistment of three months’ 
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and nine months’ men! What a vast expense was incurred in fit- 
ing out, in clothing, equipping, subsisting and transporting these 
useless militia men! And sad is the reflection that this enormous 
waste of money, and immeasurably more important waste of blood, 
would have been impossible, had there existed at the central gov- 
ernment any intelligent conception of the conditions of successful 
war. It needed not that the President, his Cabinet, or Congress, 
should be military men. If they had only read attentively the 
history of ancient and modern wars, the deplorable errors which 
inflicted on both North and South such irreparable losses—losses 
of the best life-blood of our race—could hardly have been possible. 
We thus come to see how discussions of the art of war are not un- 
profitable to peacefully disposed nations in peaceful times. The 
old company and regimental commanders will remember with sad- 
ness that their best men were those most often left upon the battle- 
field, and that the straggler and skulker was most likely to be left 
to perpetuate the race. This is not an insignificant phase of the 
subject in considering wars, where in the aggregate such vast loss 
of life is incurred. Facts like these prove the proposition with 
which I began, that scientific war is more humane than unscien- 
tific, involving less strain upon the exchequer, and far less blood- 
shed. If arguments can be found, therefore, to show that the enor- 
mous armaments which the great powers are all now undertaking 
have not yet fully proved their superiority as systems of military or- 
ganization, the interests of humanity will be served; while if it is 
shown by the most striking examples which the history of wars in 
all ages present, how invariably mere numbers have proved inferior 
to discipline, organization and morale, a point will at least have 
been established from which useful and economical ideas respecting 
our own army system can be obtained. 

Even if the enormously burdensome systems generally adopted 
in Europe are necessary to the safety of those contiguous nations 
who are liable to be overrun and subjugated in a few weeks, it is 
obvious that the same necessity for numerically vast armies does 
not exist in the case of an insular power like Great Britain, and 
of course still less in our own. I cannot help thinking that the 
English are making a mistake in their half-way attempts at imitat- 
ing the German system ; and in shortening their term of enlistment 
to five years, they run a great risk of impairing the efficiency of 
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those incomparable regiments which, in the Spanish peninsula, so 
often proved themselves equal to two or three times their own 
number of Napoieon’s veterans, even when the French were led 
by such accomplished soldiers as Massena and Soult. The British 
soldier of that day enlisted for twenty years, and I believe it never 
happened that one of those regiments was forced to give ground 
by anything like equal numbers. The conditions under which 
England is ever likely to engage in a great war indicate that she 
must employ an army small in comparison to those which Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria and France can set on foot, and that her 
statesmen and generals should train their minds to depend upon 
quality rather than numbers. This will simply be adhering to a 
system which has secured British supremacy for five or six centu- 
ries, and which carried British arms triumphantly through the 
long struggle with Napoleon, whose enormous levies belonged 
rather to the opposite system. 

The military history of Greece proves nothing more clearly 
than that numerical superiority is not necessary to success in war, 
and that hardly any conceivable disparity of numbers may not be 
overcome by superior organization, discipline and skill. The Ro- 
mans furnish a second illustration of precisely the same principle. 
The ancient masters of the art of war took infinite pains to select, 
arm, and train the individual soldier. It is true that the early 
Grecian and Roman armies partook of the militia character ; but 
the Greeks, in time of peace, were constantly engaged in warlike 
and semi-warlike exercises; the Romans gave their chief attention 
to military organization and training, and both the Grecian and 
Roman armies were largely composed of the higher classes of citi- 
zens. The perfection of the Roman arms and of their infantry 
organization was so great that Hannibal copied them at serious 
risk, almost in the face of the enemy, in the early years of his Ita- 
lian campaign; and it may be as well to remark here, that the 
wonderful career of Hannibal is but another illustration of the 
truth I am seeking to sustain—that in warfare numbers are not of 
the highest importance. Indeed, the great Carthaginian showed 
that training and discipline can be made to supply the place of pa- 
triotism. At this distance it looks as if Hannibal must have 
broken the Roman power if he had been sustained by but a tithe 
of the national spirit that sustained his adversaries. But to return 
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to the lesson of Roman armies. Lieutenant-Colonel Colley says :* 


“The Roman armies owed their long and remarkable ascend- 
ancy to three principal causes—discipline ; care in the selection, 
training, and exercise of the soldiers ; and readiness in adopting im- 
provements, whether from friends or foes. In the first, the Romans 
surpassed all other nations. The second, especially, attracted the 
attention of contemporary students of their military institutions. 
Hirtius, Vegetius, Josephus, all speak of the constant exercise by 
which, in peace as in war, the Roman soldier was trained and in- 
ured to war. ‘If,’ says Josephus, ‘ we consider what a study the 
Romans make of military art, we must confess that the Empire to 
which they have attained is not a gift of fortune, but a reward of 
virtue. They did not wait for war to handle their arms; nor, slum- 
bering in the bosom of peace, move themselves only when awak- 
ened by necessity—as if their weapons were born with them, as if 
they formed part of their members, they allowed no truce to exer- 
cises; and these military games are real apprenticeship to combat. 
Each soldier tests his strength and courage every day; thus bat- 
tles are neither new nor difficult to them; accustomed to keep 
their places, disorder never arises, fear never troubles their minds, 
fatigue never exhausts their bodies. They are certain to conquer, 
because they are certain to find enemies unequal to, them ; and one 
may say, without fear of mistake, that their exercises are battles 
without bloodshed, and their battles bloody exercises.’ Josephus 
said truly, they would never meet their equals. When they fell, it 
was not because their adversaries were superior, but because they 
themselves were no longer what they had been.” 


Of the changes which took place in the Roman military organi- 
zation, after the contest with Pyrrhus, and before the Punic Wars, 
Mommsen says: 


«“ On the other hand, the new military organization necessitated 
a far more serious and prolonged military training than the previ- 
ous phalanx system, in which the solidity of the mass kept even 
the inexperienced in their ranks. The Roman recruit now entered 
among the light armed ‘skirmishers’ (vorari#) who fought out of 
the line, and especially with stone-slings, and he advanced from 
this, step by step, to the first, and then to the second division, till 
at length the soldiers of long service and experience were associ- ~ 
ated together in the corps of the “vari, which was numerically 
the weakest, but imparted its tone and spirit to the whole army. 
* * * The excellence of this military organization, which became 
the primary cause of the superior political position of the Roman 
community, chiefly depended on the three great military principles 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth Edition. 
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of maintaining a reserve—of combining the close and distant 
modes of fighting, and of combining the offensive and defensive. 
The system of a reserve was already forshadowed in the earlier 
employment of cavalry, but it was now completely developed by 
the partition of the army into three divisions, and the reservation 
of the flower of the veterans for the last and decisive shock. 
While the Hellenic phalanx had developed the close, and the ori- 
ental squadron of horse, armed with bows and light missile spears, 
the distant modes of fighting respectively, the Roman combination 
of the heavy javelin with the sword produced results similar, as has 
justly been remarked, to those attained in modern warfare by 
the introduction of bayonet muskets; the volley of javelins pre- 
pared the way for the sword encounter, exactly in the same way 
that a volley of musketry now precedes a charge with the bayonet. 
Lastly, the thorough system of encampment allowed the Romans 
to combine the advantages of defensive and offensive war, and to 
decline or give battle according to circumstances, and in the latter 
case to fight under the ramparts of their camp, just as under the 
walls of a fortress. The Roman, says a Roman proverb, conquers 
by sitting still.” 

Perhaps the most perfect army England has ever had, that of 
Cromwell, was not officered by an aristocracy, but by men who 
rose from the ranks, and who believed not only in religious free- 
dom, but in complete political equality. Macaulay says: 


«The army which now became supreme in state was an army very 
different from any which has since been seen among us. At pres- 
ent the pay of the common soldier is not such as can seduce any 
but the humblest class of English laborers from their calling. A 
barrier almost impassable separates him from the commissioned 
officer. The great majority of those who rise high in the service 
rise by purchase. So numerous and extensive are the remote de- 
pendencies of England that every man who enlists in the line must 
expect to pass many years in exile, and some years in climates un- 
favorable to the health and vigor of the European race. The army 
of the Long Parliament was raised for home service. The pay of 
the private soldier was much above the wages earned by the great 
body of the people; and, if he distinguished himself by intelli- 
gence and courage, he might hope to attain high commands. The 
ranks were accordingly composed of persons superior in station 
and education to the multitude. These persons, sober, moral, 
diligent and accustomed to reflect, had been induced to take up 
arms, not by the pressure of want, not by the love of novelty and 
license, not by the arts of recruiting officers, but by religious and 
political zeal, mingled with the desire of distinction and promotion. 
The boast of the soldiers, as we find it recorded in their solemn 
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resolutions, was, that they had not been forced into the service, 
nor had enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre: that they were no 
janizaries, but free-born Englishmen, who had, of their own accord, 
put their lives in jeopardy for the liberties and religion of England, 
and whose right and duty it was to watch over the welfare of the 
nation which they had saved.” 

“In war this strange force was irresistible. The stubborn 
courage characteristic of the English people was, by the system of 
Cromwell, at once regulated and stimulated. Other leaders have 
maintained order as strict. Other leaders have inspired their fol- 
lowers with a zeal as ardent. But in his camp alone the most 
rigid discipline was found in company with the fiercest enthusiasm. 
His troops moved to victory with the precision of machines, while 
burning with the wildest fanaticism of crusaders. From the time 
when the army was remodelled to the time when it was disbanded 
it never found, either in the British Islands or on the continent, an 
enemy who could withstand its onset. In England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Flanders, the Puritan warriors often surrounded by difficulties, 
sometimes contending against three-fold odds, not only never failed 
to conquer, but never failed to destroy and break in pieces what- 
ever force was opposed to them. They at length came to regard 
the day of battle asa day of certain triumph, and marched against 
the most renowned battalions of Europe with disdainful confidence. 
Turenne was startled by the shout of stern exultation with which 
his English allies advanced to the combat, and expressed the delight 
of a true soldier when he learned that it was ever the fashion of 
Cromwell’s pikemen to rejoice greatly when they beheld the enemy ; 
and the banished cavaliers felt an emotion of national pride when 
they saw a brigade of their countrymen, outnumbered by foes and 
abandoned by allies, drive before it in headlong rout the finest in- 
fantry of Spain, and force a passage into a counterscarp which had 
just been pronounced impregnable by the ablest of the marshals of 
France.” ‘ 

Though the principles of the art of war can undergo no change, 
systems of tactics must be altered to conform with improvements 
in firearms. Indeed, infantry and cavalry tactics are now in a tenta- 
tive stage, and the problems growing out of the increased range and 
celerity of fire cannot be regarded as settled. Since Sadowa, the 
Germans have been discussing the effect of the new arms upon the 
merits of the defensive as compared with the offensive in giving 
battle, and their military writers have passed from one extreme 
view to the opposite one, without discovering that whether a com- 
mander should adopt the vigorously offensive, the defensive-offen- 
sive, or the purely defensive, does not depend in any degree upon 
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the sort of arms in use, but upon considerations of an entirely 
different character, such as the relative condition of the opposing 
forces as to numbers, discipline, or morale, the situation as to sup- 
plies and reinforcements, the configuration of the theatre of war, 
and even political considerations. The development of the carbine 
and revolver, by rendering the sabre useless, has revolutionized 
cavalry tactics, although English military essayists still write ap- 
provingly of “the cold steel;” * and probably the general who 
first clearly perceives the full bearing of the changed position of 
mounted troops will reap from it great advantages. Certainly, he‘ 
who attempts to imitate the tactics of Murat and Kellermar, and 
gallop his squadron of sabres against lines of repeating rifles, will 
be studying the art of war ina dear school. The Indian of our 
western plains, who uses a rifle while advancing, retreating, or en- 
circling his enemy at full speed, is quite as formidable as the Par- 
thian horseman who baffled Crassus. All these things only go to 
show that the necessity for elaborate training of the individual 
soldier is as great, if not greater, than ever before. And the open 
order in which riflemen must now generally fight makes the cour- 
age, self-reliance, and confidence of each in his fellow soldiers of 
much greater importance than it was in an individual member of 
the more compact phalanx or legion. It should not be overlooked 
in this connection that the greatly extended lines of battle made 
necessary by the repeating rifles, also impose heavier demands 
upon the capacity of the subordinate officers, and diminish the 
quantity of personal attention to details at the front which it is 
possible for the division and corps generals to give, and in an even 
greater degree the amount of direct influence the commanding 
general can exert upon the swaying fortunes of the battle. When 
facility of fire makes an unlimited waste of ammunition possible, it 
is all important that the soldier should be cool enough to reserve 
his fire—a quality rarely found except in the veteran—and this 
facility of fire makes it important that he should be a weight- 
carrier, to be able to march under the heaviest burden of ammuni- 
tion, while the new tactics demand greater celerity of movement 
than ever. 

The whole tendency of modern military establishments, at least 
among the great powers of Europe, seems to be towards setting 


*Vide Colonel Russell’s article, « Cavalry,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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the vastest possible armies in the field, the object aimed at being 
to convert the entire able-bodied male population into soldiers. 
It is obvious that while this system has certain advantages in case 
of sudden wars with near neighbors, it excludes the idea of bring- 
ing the forces to the highest state of efficiency. The Germans 
may regard a man passed into the reserve after two years’ service 
in time of peace as a trained soldier, but he evidently cannot be 
one in the sense that term would be applied to the soldiers who have 
several times conquered the empire of the world. The German 
system of setting vast masses in the field must, in case of long 
wars or military enterprises carried on at great distances, break 
down on account of its costliness, and the difficulty of subsistence 
and transportation. Indeed, it may be said that the opposing sys- 
tems—of having in the one case multitudinous armies, or levies of 
armed men, and in the other of having comparatively small, but 
highly trained and disciplined bodies of troops—have been tested 
again and again, and victory has generally perched upon the ban- 
ners which waved over the. better quality instead of the greater 
quantity. The Greek phalanx and the Roman legion have each 
in turn proved invincible against almost any disparity of numbers. 
The most+important changes which wars have worked in the his- 
tory of the world have not been made by means of general levies, 
but have been due to the slow and laborious preparation of rela- 
tively small armies of highly disciplined veterans, tactically perfect, 
and armed with the most improved weapons of their age. When 
such an army fell into the hands of a great strategist the results 
were always wonderful. It was with such a Ten Thousand that 
Xenophon retreated. It was such an army Hamilcar bequeathed 
to Hannibal along with the famous oath of eternal hatred to 
Rome. And it was such an instrument which King Philip of 
Macedon left to his son, and to the perfection of which, as much 
as his own superb strategy, Alexander owed his marvellous con- 
quests. During their long wars the Romans frequently had blun- 
dering strategists; their system was one likely often to place infe- 
rior men at the head of the legions; but these were so chosen, so 
armed, so disciplined, and so inured to military exercises, that they 
were nearly invincible. The mere traditions of the legionaries 
sufficed to keep the great Roman Empire together long after the 
military spirit was lost in the nation, and, as one of the authors 
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we have already quoted says: “ until their discipline was lost under 
a succession of weak and profligate emperors.” The Great Frede- 
rick owed his successes almost as much to the improvements in 
tactics introduced by Leopold of Déssau—who, under the First 
Frederick, formed the army which the Second Frederick led to 
victory—as to his own good generalship. Frederick the Great, 
like Alexander the Great, fell heir to an army not vast in numbers, 
but which was a compact military instrument of the highest 
quality. Not even Frederick’s genius would have enabled him to 
prevail over the vast odds with which he so frequently contended, 
and to win victories like Rossbach and Leuthen, if he had not in- 
herited a sound military system—as much the creation of “the old 
Dessauer”’ as the Prussian system of 1815 was of Scharnhorst. 
Cromwell’s military greatness grew at first out of the care with 
which he formed and disciplined his Puritan Ironsides. Welling- 
ton was a master of the art of organization and discipline. He 
possessed in a high degree all the qualities of a great captain; he 
could watch and wait, and he knew too well the priceless value of 
his veteran soldiers to waste them uselessly. It was his possession 
of these qualities which made him invincible; and it should be 
added, by way of contrast, that it was the lack of thein on the part 
of his great rival which finally shattered the fabric of Napoleon’s 
ambition and brought the greatest mere strategist, perhaps, the 
world has ever seen, to die a captive at St. Helena. Napoleon 
wasted his veterans until they could not be replaced. Levy after 
levy of grey-haired men and beardless youths failed to fill the gaps 
made by his constant battles ; and though the numbers of French- 
men who in his declining tide were embattled at Leipzic and at 
Waterloo would have been ample, if disciplined, to repeat the feats 
to which the French armies had become accustomed, they were 
not the same material as those left on bloody fields like Wagram, 
Austerlitz, Eylau, and Borodino, on the hundred battle-fields of the 
Spanish Peninsula, under the sands of Egypt, and beneath the 
snows of Russia. Napoleon’s fatal military fault was his wasteful- 
ness of his soldiers, and his recruiting ground was finally exhausted. 
A little less ambition, a little more patience, and some heed to the 
lesson taught by the wars of the Greeks and Romans, that quality 
rather than numbers is to be sought in an army, and Fortune 
might never have deserted him. It is impossible to see wherein 
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the conditions of modern warfare make morale, organization, disci- 
pline, and tactics less important to success than they were in the 
time of Alexander, Cesar, Cromwell, or Wellington, or make mere 
numbers more important; but in any faithful study of the wars 
which constitute such a large part of human history there is no 
fact that stands out clearer than that the veteran soldier is the 
most valuable thing a commander can have, and that it is the 
highest of military crimes to use him recklessly.* 

The chief value of the German system is as a means of mobili- 
zation. Having every man enrolled and his station and corps 
designated, enables an army to be raised to the desired numerical 
strength with surprising facility. But the men coming from the 
plough and workshop will not in any sense be veteran soldiers, 
even if they have been a number of years in the ranks before pass- 
ing into the reserve. Though better than wholly untrained men, 
they will have lost a good deal of the military spirit during the 
period of civilemployment. The /andwehr or militia man is to the 
regular like an athlete long out of training, or a race-horse that 
has been sent to the stud. The term of service in Germany, before 
passing into the reserve, is nominally three years, but is generally 
shortened for the purpose of keeping down the expense. No 
matter how efficient a soldier he may once have become, it is evi- 
dent that a man taken from his peaceful avocation cannot at first 
stand the hard marching and camping out which is easy to the 
hardened regular. Among the ancients, skill in the use of arms 
was undeniably of prime importance; but is it less so now? On 
the contrary, as weapons become more complex the demand for 
skill and experience to use them efficiently must increase. It took 
practice to learn to hurl a javelin or spear, to make good use of 
sword and buckler, or to launch an arrow to its goal; does it not 
require quite as much practice to acquire proficiency in long-range 
marksmanship or to use a revolver effectually at a gallop? Indeed, 
the shorter range of missiles in ancient warfare and the large 
amount of hand-to-hand combat would rather seem to have given 


* «« The Roman loss was insignificant in this battle [crushing the Belgic Confede- 
ration.] The most remarkable feature in Czsar’s campaigns, and that which indicates 
most clearly his greatness as a commander, was the smallness of the number of men 
that he ever lost, either by the sword or by wear and tear. No general ever was so 
careful of his soldiers’ lives.””—Froude’s Cesar, p. 241. 
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the superior numbers a greater advantage than they now possess ; 
yet we find on every page of history evidence that skillful tactics 
and good discipline have proved themselves a better reliance than 
numbers. 

It is certainly impossible that under the European system of 
general levies each individual soldier can be brought to the highest 
possible state of efficiency ; or that regiments or battalions, with 
their men serving but two, three, or—as in the case of the English 
—five years, and then passing into the reserve, can possess that 
confidence in one another and esprit de corps that is of greater 
value than almost anything else in the hour of battle. The mere 
cost of the ammunition required to make a marksman of every in- 
dividual in a /andsturm would be enormous, and it is evident that 
marksmanship as well as athletic and tactical drill must be to some 
extent sacrificed to the attempt to put every available man in the 
field at short notice. Here we see how the opposing systems come 
into direct conflict. The German theory is to make every man 
physically able to bear arms a soldier. This can only be accom- 
plished at a certain sacrifice of efficiency, and a useless one, if the 
lessons of those great conquests, which have several times changed 
the face of the world and the course of civilization, is not belied. 
Then, again, it is obvious that no country could stand the strain, 
financial and industrial, of the withdrawal of its entire arms-bearing 
population from productive labor for a great space of time. The 
The theory which seems to have been thoughtlessly taken up, that 
future wars are to be quickly decided by these suddenly mobilized 
multitudes, as in the case of the German invasions of Austria and 
France, does not rest upon secure foundations. No nation, how- 
ever great, need expect to maintain armies that cannot be out- 
numbered by a coalition, as Napoleon was at last and as Germany 
may yet be. 

The interests of humanity require that there should be some 
protest against the present policy of general armaments. In case 
of war the use of these enormous forces entails a vast destruction 
of human life, while the cost of their maintenance is a crushing 
drain upon the resources of the most prosperous nation. A few 
thoughtfnl soldiers think the costliness and inhumanity of this 
system may hasten the invention of some alternative less dreadful 
than the general decimation of the arms-bearing population, which 
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would seem to be the inevitable result of a general and protracted 
European war during the present period. This idea was recently 
foreshadowed in a remarkable narrative entitled “The New 
Ordeal,” published in Blackwood, and which represented the thirst 
for each other’s blood that possesses nations as well as individuals 
as being satisfied by a combat of a small corps of champions on 
behalf of each of the disputing powers, carried out under the super- 
vision of an international commission of neutral States. 

The great powers of Europe may think it necessary to keep up 
such burdensome establishments, terrible as is the strain upon their 
resources ; but there can be no doubt that the /andwehr system is 
not suited to our environment. We cannot—until a revolution 
occurs in ocean transportation—be invaded and overrun by a sud- 
denly mobilized multitude, as were Austria and France. There is 
no neighbor we are likely to invade where a small but highly dis- 
ciplined army, strengthened if necessary by volunteers, would not 
be the most effective. What we need, therefore, is not to foster an 
extensive and costly militia system at the expense of the perma- 
nent army establishment, but to expend all that we may decide to 
allot to the military budget in making the Regular Army, what- 
ever its size, as perfect as possible in morale, discipline, and organi- 
zation. Our politicians are complaining of the burdensomeness of 
an army expenditure of $29,000,000 yearly. Why can they not be 
made to understand that the way to reduce this expense without 
inflicting injury on the State is neither to discharge officers who 
have rendered faithful service and to whom the loss of their com- 
mission would be an undeserved hardship, nor to cut down pay and 
allowances which are already scanty, but to first increase the effi- 
ciency of the companies and battalions, after which it will be 
possible to save expense by stopping recruiting and retiring super- 
numerary officers ? 

Admitting that the first requisite for a superior army is good 
material, and that to secure the highest morale it is necessary that 
the soldier should have every incentive to ambition, it follows that, 
in order to get the best class of recruits, all the rewards of the pro- 
fession must be thrown open to the enlisted man. This does not 
involye any material change in the Military Academy, except as to 
the mode of appointing cadets, all of whom should be selected from 
the army and from among those soldiers of a proper age who shall 
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have served not less than two years with their companies. The 
cadets should be chosen as nearly as possible in equal numbers from 
the various regiments, should be bona fide soldiers—not clerks or 
“general service men’’—and the recommendations of the company 
commanders, called for from headquarters, should be only prelimi- 
nary to a competitive examination, in which, however, good service 
marks ought to be considered. I believe such a scheme as this 
has never been formally proposed in Congress, except when it was 
offered last winter by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania.* That 
so obvious a reform should not have been noticed, either by the 
numerous officers whose views upon the subject of army reorgani- 
zation have been given officially for the information of Congress, 
or by the joint committee on reorganization, whose labors last 
summer proved so abortive, is probably due to the settled convic- 
tion that Representatives will not consent to surrender their pat- 
ronage in the nomination of cadets. Of course, it must be admitted 
that the new system is based upon the assumption that the enlist- 
ment of a sufficient number of well-educated young men will be 
stimulated by the enactment of a law requiring all appointments to 
the Military Academy to be made from the army. That, with the 
general diffusion of education, which is the distinctive feature of 
our society, there should not be among the enlisted men of the 
army a class fit to be sent to West Point, would, if true, be the 
strongest evidence that some measure is needed to raise the stan- 
dard of recruits. Those who advocate this reform must not be 
misunderstood as implying that the academy is now turning out 
an inferior class of officers. But that the graduates of West Point 
are, as a class, so meritorious, must be placed to the credit of the 
high character of instruction and discipline which is maintained at 
our military school, and in part to the natural aptitude of our race 
for the military profession, instead of to any commendable feature 
in the present system of selection by political favor. The mode 
of appointment now pursued gives us a corps of cadets who pos- 
sess precisely the average capacity of our fairly educated youth for 
the soldier’s profession. Surely something better than mediocrity 
of talent, or average fitness for a military career, should be sought 
in those who are to be favored with an elaborate education at the 





* Amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill proposed by Senator Wallace, Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1879. 
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public expense, and some of whom are in due course to rise to the 
command of our army. A veteran soldier once wrote : + 

« Practice and study may make a good general, as far as the 
handling of troops and the designing of a campaign, but that as- 


cendancy of spirit which leads the wise and controls the insolence 
of folly is a rare gift of nature.” 


One of the vital faults of the system of political appointments 
by which our army is officered—a fault which the competitive ex- 
amination plan does not obviate—is that it affords no means of 
getting at those moral qualities which are of the highest import- 
ance in the soldier, and of surpassing value in those who are to 
command soldiers. Courage, fortitude, endurance, will-power—all 
the faculties which are most needed in time of service—may or 
may not be found in the cadet as now chosen. But after one or two 
campaigns the captain will know which of his company have the 
right sort of stamina for a military career, and the nomination of 
the immediate commander will be of inestimably more value, in a 
military sense, than graduating with honor from any school what- 
ever. A controlling reason why the present system of obtaining 
officers for our army should be abandoned is that it is not consist- 
ent with the genius of our institutions: we have no aristocracy and 
are supposed to have perfect equality of rights and privileges. The 
aristocratic feature of our army is the chief cause of the popular 
prejudice against it, and therefore of its principal dangers at the 
hands of the Legislature. The lamented Colonel C. C. Chesney 
wrote, that “ Decisive success has in all ages followed the combi- 
“nations of great commanders; and victory in the long run has 
‘seldom failed to pay homage to science.” No nation can hope 
to always have a great commander at the head of its armies, but 
the chances of having a competent one will be vastly improved by 
enlarging the area of selection for officers by throwing open the 
cadetships to be competed for by the whole army. Each officer 
will then be the product of a.competition in actual service between 
tens and perhaps hundreds of soldiers actuated by an ambition which 
is now wholly absent from our army and which cannot fail to im- 
measurably improve its morale. That the most intelligentgovern- 
ment cannot expect to always have a great commander at the head 


+ Major-General Sir W, F, P. Napier, K, C. B, « History of the War in the Pe- 
ninsula,”’ 
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of its army is because real genius is as rare among soldiers as else- 
where, and because there is no means of discerning it in time of 
peace; but there is no excuse for giving the general, when war 
comes, an army of inferior material, badly organized and disciplined. 
History teaches clearly how the maximum of effectiveness can 
only be obtained, and it is this science of organization which it is 
the duty of the statesman to understand, and to neglect which is 
not only to waste the money expended on the military establish- 
ment but to criminally invite the greatest disasters which can befall 
a nation. The Duc de Fezensac, in his interesting Recollections of 
the Grand Army,* recounts how, when he joined his regiment in the 
camp at Boulogne as a private soldier, his father’s friend, Colonel 
Lacueée, said : 

“Tf I consulted only my attachment to you and your family, I 
would make you my secretary and keep you personally about me. 
But for the sake of your own career, you must learn to know those 
whom you will one day command; and the way to do that is to 


live among them. By doing this you will learn to know their 
virtues ; otherwise you will only know their vices.” 


Sound ideas for a Republican army, even if uttered by a noble- 
man to a scion of an hereditary nobility! How much the sounder 
to Americans, whose ideas of human equality are rather taken from 
the Puritans of the English Commonwealth than from the aristo- 
cratic powers whose military systems we have servilely copied. 
We cannot find a better model to form on than that Army of the 
Commonwealth, which, as Macaulay has told us, was well paid, 
and in which the soldier had a chance of promotion; nor can we 
find a better maxim than the words of Cromwell to Hampden: “A 
“few honest men are better than numbers.” And if we reform and 
reorganize our army upon such a model, it may happen that some 
future historian will be able to record of it, as Forster + does of that 
organized by Oliver, that “ They never were beaten.” 

I. N. Burritt, 
Late Captain Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


* « Souvenirs Militaires de 1804 4 1814.” Par M. le Duc de Fezensac, Général 
de Division. 


s 
+ * Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” By John Forster. 
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SUMMER MUSINGS. 


(From the German.) 


H! wend thy way to sylvan shades, 
() To verdant hedge and dark-hued oak ; 
For there love’s fondest dreams take shape 
And Cupid dare his spells invoke. 
To greenwood where the bursting buds 
Thy heart inspire with hope anew— 
The silent forest knows thy thoughts, 
And speaks their voiceless language, too. 


For there, in whispers soft and low, 
On gentle zephyrs brought to thee, 

A longed-for message greets thine ear, 
With names born of love’s fantasy ; 
And forms that in the outer world 

In sullen silence pass thee by, 

The sacred groves now dedicate 

To thee, in solemn minstrelsy. 


Can earth afford thee greater joy 

Than lonely walk through sylvan shade ? 
Can heaven send more blissful dream 
Than resting there with lovely maid ? 
And when the post-horn’s sunny note 
Sends greeting through the coppice green, 
The forest, ringing with the sound, 

Bids thee once more taste joy serene. 








THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


N these Darwinian days, the study of animals, of their mental 
| and moral characteristics, has acquired an interest which it 
had not for our ancestors. The mere suggestion of our relation- 
ship has made such studies assume, in a measure, the air of a 
genealogical investigation. There is no doubt that the compara- 
tive anatomists have demonstrated our physical alliance with the 
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animals, and that, with modifications, all the varieties of vertebrates 
have arisen from the same central idea. That the hoof of the 
horse should by infinite gradations be connected with the complex 
mechanism of the human hand, appears impossible to any one who 
has not followed the steps by which the connection has been 
traced. 

Has our complex speech arisen in the same way? The phi- 
lologists oppose the opinion that it has. Max Miiller speaks 
thus of what he calls the Bow-wow theory, and the Pooh-pooh 
theory, by which the origin of language was sought to be ex- 
plained. “According to the first, roots are the imitations of 
sounds ; according to the second, they are involuntary interjections. 
The first theory was very popular among the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, and as it is still held by many distinguished 
scholars and philosophers, we must examine it more carefully. It 
is supposed, then, that man, being as yet mute, heard the voices of 
birds and dogs and cows, the thunder of the clouds, the roaring of 
the sea, the rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook and 
the whisper of the breeze. He tried to imitate these sounds, and 
finding his mimicking cries useful as signs of the objects from which 
they proceeded, he followed up the idea and elaborated language. 
This view was most ably defended by Herder.”’* The interjectional 
theory claimed that we could not suppose man to have been mute, 
while all other animals made sounds, since he, as well as they, has 
the organs for expressing his emotions, and from the cries, groans, 
interjections and other sounds which he made, it was argued that 
language slowly arose. 

Miiller’s answer to these theories is this: “If the constituent 
elements of human speech were either mere cries, or the mimicking 
of the cries of nature, it would be difficult to understand why 
brutes should be without a language. There is not only the par- 
rot, but the mocking bird and others, which can imitate most suc- 
cessfully both articulate and inarticulate sounds; and there is 
hardly an animal without the faculty of uttering interjections, such 
as huff, hiss, baa, etc. It is clear also that if what puts a perfect 
distinction betwixt man and brutes is the having of general ideas, 
language which arises from interjections and from the imitation of 





*It is but just to mention that Herder afterwards abandoned it and accepted the 
theory of the divine origin of language. 
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the cries of animals could not claim to be the outward sign of that 
distinctive faculty of man. All words, in the beginning at least 
(and this is the only point which interests us), would have been 
the signs of individual impressions and individual perceptions, and 
would only gradually have been adapted to the expression of gen- 
eral ideas. The theory which is suggested to us by an analysis of 
language carried out according to the principles of comparative 
philology, is the very opposite. We arrive in the end at roots, and 
every one of these expresses a general, not an individual idea. 
Every name, if we analyze it, contains a predicate by which the 
object to which the name applies was known.” 

The modification which the study of language has undergone 
in modern times by the introduction of a scientific method is 
shown so perfectly here, that it will not be amiss to notice some of 
the wonderful results arrived at by the professors of the old 
methods in their researches. Dr. Murray claimed to have reduced 
all language to the following nine roots: ag, bag, duag, cuag, lag, 
mag, nag, rag, suag. Why he did not go a step further, and re- 
duce it to the single root ag, is one of the inscrutable mysteries 
which can never be brought from the domain of the unknowable. 
The glory of this tour de force was, however, actually gained by a 
Dr. Schmidt, a learned German, who derived all Greek words from 
the root ¢, and all Latin words from 4z. When, so recently, men 
of more than ordinary intelligence, and quite competent to conduct 
themselves creditably in the ordinary affairs of daily life, have per- 
formed such fantastic tricks, we can the more easily comprehend 
the dreams of the middle ages concerning the philosopher’s stone 
or the elixir of life, and sympathize with the students of the thou- 
sand subtleties of scholastic speculation, in the mazes of which 
many of the wisest men of that time wasted their energies. Thus, 
in some measure, we can realize the privilege we enjoy in living in 
a time when a method for the rejection of all unverifiable hy- 
potheses has been discovered for philosophy. 

One of the results obtained by our modern methods of studying 
the phenomena of nature is seen in the rapidly growing conviction 
that the hypothesis of instinct, as a mysterious quality, differing 
wholly in character and function from reason, is inadequate to ex- 
plain the evidences of mind which animals display. The difference 
which lies between them and ourselves, is one of degree rather 
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than of kind. They display the germs of all our emotions; they 
reason as we do; they learn from experience; they analyze and 
compare; they communicate with each other; but they do not 
seem to have such a power of synthesis as enables them to arrive 
at general conclusions. That animals love and hate, no one who 
has ever observed them, even slightly, can doubt. Every raiser of 
poultry knows the love the hen bears to her chickens, and has 
seen evidences that certain hens will distinguish their own progeny 
from other chickens, and will drive these last away from their own. 
A poultry yard is a most interesting place for the study of animal 
characteristics. Hens differ as much in their idiosyncracies as 
human beings do. Individuals among them have the maternal 
sentiment so largely developed that they will receive any chicken 
which wants protection, while others, like most human mothers, 
seem to consider that their own brood constitutes the whole poul- 
try world. It is difficult to say how large an idea of number a 
hen can grasp. She can certainly distinguish as many as four or 
five. Some of the native Australians are, it is said, incapable of 
counting more than five. Whether a hen distinguishes this num- 
ber of her brood by their number, or by their individual peculiari- 
ties, it is difficult to say. Certain it is that when her brood reaches 
a dozen or more, she is by no means as likely to peck away intru- 
ders into her domestic circle. Some hens appear to have an an- 
tipathy to chickens of a certain color, and will not receive them at 
times, even though hatched in their brood. 

The chick when hatched does not know how to eat, and has to be 
taught by the hen. This she does by going through the, motions 
of pecking, while making at the same time her clucking noise. 
This sound excites the chicken to eat. A person who can imitate 
the cluck, can easily find by experiment, that in this way the chick 
is excited to using its organs. The brain of a fowl seems to be 
organized to respond to certain sounds, as bodies vibrate respon- 
sively to certain notes. The first time that chickens hear the low 
growl which their mother gives as a warning of danger, they cease 
all motion and chirping, and remain perfectly still. A repetition of 
this note with another in a different key, will lead them to scamper 
away and conceal themselves under any object near at hand, and 
this they will do nearly as promptly when they hear the warning 
for the first time in their lives as when they hear it for the hun- 
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dredth. Then, again, there are other sounds of which they learn 
the meaning. A young cock brought up in a flock in which there 
is no old rooster, will not know how to call the hens gallantly 
when he finds some choice morsel, but will speedily learn to do so 
when a more experienced rooster, who has this habit, is introduced 
into the family. In every flock of fowls a certain general stock of 
experience, arising from the individual constitutions of its members 
may be observed. They learn the times when they are fed, the 
sounds by which they are called, or to distinguish any premonitory 
signs of the preparation of their food, such as chopping of meat, 
and will gather about the door of their yard, or their place for 
feeding, and will do this frequently when the chopping, for example, 
is made at unusual times and for quite other purposes than feeding 
them. In peculiar circumstances, individual cases may at times be 
noticed where unforeseen and unusual conditions seem to stimulate 
them to the display of an intelligence which appears startling. 
The following instance is authentic: a young chicken which had 
been left motherless, was rejected by the other hens of the flock 
with chickens. During the day he got on well enough by himself, 
but at the approach of night, the absolute necessity of securing a 
position under some hen excited him. Having tried two or three 
times to smuggle himself under such, and being in each case 
driven away, he stopped at a short distance and appeared to con- 
sult seriously with himself concerning the situation. It was getting 
necessary to do something, and so, nerving himself for the attempt, 
he made a bold plunge and ran so quickly under the hen, that 
though she pecked him in his passage, yet he secured a position 
under her for the night. When once he was under her she could 
not distinguish him from the rest of her brood. Of this he seemed 
fully aware, and for a fortnight or so he every evening repeated 
this operation, waiting until it was dark enough to assure him that 
the hen had settled down for the night. Such precocity of intelli- 
gence is daily repeated in the thousands of poor, homeless children 
with which our cities swarm. Under the stimulus of an inexorable 
necessity, they develop, even at the. earliest years, a shrewdness 
of adaptation to circumstances which is surprising. 

In the development of their moral and social qualities, a family 
of well cared-for chickens, amply provided with the proper condi- 
tions, affords a most suggestive lesson. The selfish instinct for 
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self-preservation is at first their chief emotion, and the youngest of 
them, finding in its food some choice morsel, seizes it and runs 
away with it so that he can enjoy it all alone. A constant supply, 
however, of sufficient food for them all, leads to weakening the 
manifestation of this feeling, and finally the cocks practice a loyal 
gallantry towards their mates which amounts almost to self-abne- 
gation. One of the most charming evidences of this, which is also 
very interesting as showing that fowls most certainly have the 
ability to communicate with each other, concerning their desires 
and emotions, is seen in the excited and sympathetic interest with 
which the cocks search for a convenient nest for the hens which 
desire to lay. The busy activity a chanticleer will display under 
such circumstances, the officious zeal with which he will himself 
get into the nest he has found, and by voice and motion assure his 
mate that the place is most admirably adapted for the purpose for 
which she desires to use it, is equalled only by the plainly expressed 
contempt she frequently manifests for his knowledge in such purely 
feminine necessities. She will get into it, scratch it to pieces, and 
leave it, saying as plainly as it can be said, “ Oh! you males are 
incapable of comprehending our needs. It is astonishing how you 
swagger about your knowledge, while all the time you are display- 
ing your incompetence.” 

In their social relations many animals offer us examples worthy 
of imitation. The bees, the beavers, the ants, and others seem to 
construct a social polity, based upon industry, and to have adopted 
the differentiation of labor by the operation of the same necessity 
which has led to its introduction in human society. Whether the 
precision they display is conscious or not, it would perhaps be inju- 
dicious to decide until they had been consulted upon this point. It 
is hardly just or logical to make our ignorance of their motives 
the basis of our assertions concerning them. Bees, it is said, car- 
ried from a temperate climate to the tropics, abandon the habit of 
storing up honey when they have found by experience that the 
blooming of flowers during the whole year renders it unnecessary. 

The truth is, undoubtedly, that the correspondence of function 
to structure is imperative throughout all nature, and the differences 
in the different kingdoms is one of degree rather than of kind. 
From the lowest forms of life up to man himself, increasing activity 
accompanies the greater complexity of organization, and we are 
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not divided from the rest of nature by being cursed with a peculiar 
necessity of gaining our livelihood by the exercise of our powers, 
but we share it with all living things. That for us preéminently 
the necessity exists for the conscious creation of the conditions for 
the exercise of our powers is not a further disability, but a greater 
privilege ; and when, through ignorance, we fail to provide the con- 
ditions, the suffering thus caused should teach us that the blame is 
our own. 

While there is no doubt that animals partake with us of our in- 
tellectual nature, as well as of our physical organization, it is no 
less true that they have equally the germs of sympathetic tenden- 
cies which have produced our social development. They are 
gregarious, and they organize immense orderly migrations. Besides 
this they have also their antipathies and disputes. Naturalists have 
frequently described the sanguinary and determined wars urged 
between different species of ants, rats or other animals. It would 
be most interesting if we could get at a clear comprehension of the 
origin and causes of these wars. We could compare them with the 
causes of human wars, and most probably we would find them 
quite as competent to justify their slaughter as the record of our 
own. Most certain it is, that the motives for an ant or rat battle 
could not be more frivolous or absurd than those which have orig- 
inated the enormous majority of the wars by which the human 
race has principally illustrated its career upon this planet. While 
it is equally certain, if we can rely upon the description given by the 
witnesses of these contests, that as brilliant feats of personal brav- 
ery and devoted, desperate courage have been performed upon an 
ant-hill, or in a rat hole, as ever illustrated the most desperate hu- 
man battle. 

Nor is this the only evidence which animals can put forward to 
vindicate their claim to the possession of a certain amount of pro- 
gressive social organization. Naturalists have discovered that some 
species of ants have instituted systems of slavery, and capture 
other insects which they keep in bondage. In the development of 
human society such a step is considered the first towards civiliza- 
tion, since it is at least in advance of the indiscriminate slaughter, 
mingled perhaps with cannibalism, which had previously prevailed. 

The remorseless cruelty with which animals generally attack 
one of their number who is sick or disabled is often brought for- 
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ward to show that brutes have not even the germs of the social 
or moral qualities, by the progressive growth of which human so- 
ciety has passed through its various phases. But this conclusion 
is unwarranted. Such cruelty is simply an exaggerated result of 
the law of the suvival of the fittest, and man himself is as inexor- 
ably subject to the working of this law as any of the lower ani- 
mals, until by the knowledge he has gained by experience, he 
comes to be conscious of his ability to create for himself the favor- 
able conditions of social order. That this period has not yet been 
universally reached by the human populations of the world, is 
evident from the numerous nations of barbarians which still exist, 
and also by the pauperism in every civilized community. Among 
the Esquimaux it is the common practice to leave those who are 
disabled by age to starve to death; while other tribes still in the 
world consider it the last duty of filial piety to kill one’s parents 
when they have grown helpless from age. Among the natives of 
Fiji this is a common practice, and is explained by some travellers 
to arise from their belief that the soul after death continues in the 
next world in the same condition it was on leaving this, and that 
therefore it is cruel to allow it to pass away enfeebled and infirm, 
and so from sheer kindness, the children strangle their parents 
when it is supposed that they have lived their full time on earth. 
Catlin ascribes to our North American Indians the custom of aban- 
doning their parents when they become infirm and old. Among 
the Mamaqua Hottentots this custom also prevails. The victim is 
surrounded with a fence, furnished with a little food, water and fire, 
and then left to perish. Travellers through the country frequently 
meet these enclosures, surrounding a pile of ashes and a few 
whitened bones. Among the Lacedemonians, as a policy for the 
best interest of the state, the feeble and deformed children were 
killed. Here the survival of the fittest was consciously made the 
rule of public action. Such a proceeding appears to us so abhor- 
rent to every natural emotion that, if it was not for the testimony 
of history, we would be prompted to believe that it was impossible 
for human beings to have ever acted so contrary to the dictates of 
nature. But the question is, What are the dictates of nature? 
Those which prevail now among the civilized races are the results 
of innumerable generations, each one of which has contributed its 
quota to the final result. The slow process by which, in the moral 
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world, the law of the survival of the fittest vindicates itself, has de- 
veloped the present races of civilized men from wandering tribes, 
whose members, archeology seems now to have proved, were 
originally all cannibals. Among the Lacedemonians the interests 
of the state were considered of paramount importance, and the 
social relations of its members were so organized as to make the 
sacrifice of private emotions for the public benefit so ordinary an 
occurrence as to become natural. 

A most singular instance of the transition period, from the 
cruelty of barbarism to the social sympathy of civilization, was 
recently afforded by the Japanese during the fire which burnt so 
large a portion of Yokahama. It was the more interesting, too, 
from the fact that the Japanese are themselves now passing through 
this transitional phase. While the fire was raging, the armed offi- 
cers of justice slaughtered without hesitation the sick and maimed 
who were exposed to the danger of becoming its victims without 
the power to escape; and when the fire was over, the government 
opened freely its storehouses of provisions for the aid of those who 
had lost their all in the conflagration. 

In comparing the evidences of the social and moral character- 
istics of animals with those displayed by human beings, it is mani- 
festly illogical to consider only the worst cases of the first with 
the best specimens of the last; but the fitter course is to take the 
best evidences which animals have shown of these feelings and 
compare them with the sentiments displayed by the lowest speci- 
mens of mankind. By this method of procedure it will appear 
that the partitions which divide us are very thin, while the distance 
between us may be almost immeasurable. 

The following incident is reported from the writer’s personal 
‘observation. In the park of one of our eastern cities, a man ac- 
companied by a friend entered the gate; turning round, soon after 
his entrance, he saw that his dog was following him, and giving 
him an order, “ Go home, sir,” he passed on. The dog stopped in 
the very spot where he was when the order was given him. He 
had come running in, full of a delighted expectation of a walk, 
his tail erect, and his whole bearing full of eager expectation. 
Hearing the command, his whole appearance altered. His tail fell 
down, and an air of disappointment and dejection was as plainly as 
possible expressed in his whole attitude. He remained standing 
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still fully a couple of minutes, evidently debating whether to obey 
or disobey. As he thought the matter over, he turned his head 
slowly from one side to the other, now looking after his master, 
and now in the direction of his home. That he was eagerly anx- 
ious to continue the walk could be plainly seen in the longing eyes 
with which he gazed after his master. By some means or other, 
however, the motive to obey had been so strengthened in his 
mind, that it restrained him. Between the opposing action of 
these two forces, his will continued wavering, while his body re- 
mained stationary, only the turning of his head indicating the 
varying fortune of the mental struggle. Finally, however, obedi- 
ence carried the day, and, with a sort of sigh of relief that he had 
come to a decision, he turned toward home and trotted off. Not, 
however, with the eager promptness he had displayed in rushing 
upon the scene, but slowly, with his tail between his legs, and the 
hang-dog air which is so characteristic, even among his human 
compeers, of a duty performed upon compulsion. In this instance 
there was offered evidence which placed it beyond dispute that the 
germs of a moral self-restraint were possessed by this dog; and 
every one who has had any intimate acquaintance with animals, 
particularly with domestic pets, must have seen numerous instances 
proving the same thing. It does not alter the case to say that his 
master had whipped him for previous instances of disobedience, 
and that thus he had been taught to mind, so that in this case it 
was only the remembrance of a whipping which led him to obey. 
He certainly restrained himself, and this is all that the best of us 
do. While with the education of children it can hardly be said 
that the use of the rod, as a means for creating motives of self 
restraint, has even yet become entirely obsolete, to be sure it is 
quite generally an accepted opinion, that this method of creating 
the desired motives in a child is a low and degrading one, both to 
the child and to the person who uses it; while the success which 
attends the use of purely moral suasion, where such means are 
used by thoroughly competent persons, who have sufficient intelli- 
gence to comprehend a child’s emotions, and sufficient ingenuity to 
excite its motives to action by their use, seems to justify the be- 
lief that in other cases the necessity for the use of the rod isa 
proof of the incapacity of him who uses it, and of nothing else. 

Possibly, too, the case may be the same with animals. We are 
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forced to use violence from our ignorance of their mental constitu- 
tion, and from our consequent inability to excite their motives by 
skillful appeals to their emotions. The exhibitions of horse tam- 
ing by Mr. Rarey, which were so well attended a few years ago, 
were an evidence of this. He seemed to understand a horse’s way 
of looking at things, and appealed to quite other emotions than 
those of bodily pain. The same course seems to be followed by 
some of the most successful tamers of wild animals. With most 
of the “ happy families,” which are now so generally found in ma- 
seums, the rod and plentiful feeding are the means relied upon to 
suppress the exhibition of their instinct to prey upon each other. 

The probability is that with animals, as with men, the emotional 
forces, in their action, resemble somewhat the conduct of all forces 
originating from a centre, and that the mechanical law of mental 
action may be also that of the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance. Hence the difficulty of overcoming the emotion excited 
by an immediate temptation by another excited by a fear of future 
consequences. The gold that tempts the thief is close at hand, 
while the prison, the fear of which we depend upon to restrain him, 
is at a great distance. The difficulty, therefore, is in exciting the 
restraining motives so strongly that, when the temptation arises, 
they shall be strong enough to more than compensate for the me- 
chanical disadvantage at which they act. That this result was ob- 
tained in the case of our dog, shows that he had the germs of a 
possible moral culture, though it may have been limited from the 
narrow range of restraining motives upon the use of which we 
would have to rely. 

If animals, then, possess moral and social qualities allied with 
our own, with modifications analogous to those which exist in their 
physical structure ; if they have emotions and a capacity of express- 
ing them ina manner to be understood by each other, why have they 
nota language? Max Miiller speaks of the “ faculty of speech which 
is the distinctive character of mankind, unattained and unattain- 
able by the mute creation.” And again: “Speech is a specific 
faculty of man. It distinguishes man from all other creatures; 
and if we wish to acquire more definite ideas as to the real nature 
of human speech, all we can do is to compare man with those ani- 
mals that seem to come nearest to him, and thus to try to discover 
what he shares in common with these animals, and what is peculiat 


, 
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to him and to him alone.” “No one can doubt that certain ani- 
mals possess all the physical requirements for articulate speech. 
There is no letter of the alphabet which a parrot will not learn to 
pronounce. The fact, therefore, that the parrot is without a lan- 
guage of his own, must be explained by a difference between the 
mental, and not between the physical, faculties of the animal and 
man.” 

Mr. Miiller here seems to forget that the fact that the parrot 
does not speak our language is not conclusive that he does not 
speak his own. Travellers describe the chattering of parrots in 
their native countries, when in company of their peers, as incessant. 
There they have an opportunity to express their emotions to sym- 
pathetic hearers who can comprehend them. A parrot in a for- 
eign country may be taught to speak the language of that country 
without understanding it, just as Milton taught his daughters to 
read aloud to him in languages which they did not understand. 
Should a foreigner, therefore, hearing them thus repeat a language 
they did not understand, and being himself ignorant of their own, 
be justified in supposing that they had no language ? 

It must not be supposed that it is intended here to maintain 
that animals have their language or languages. The only purpose 
of this writing is to present the testimony for and against, and by 
the evidence, as it may appear, perform the function of the judge, who 
criticizes the testimony given upon the matter in dispute and leaves 
it with the jury to decide concerning the facts. As Sydney Smith 
says: “I confess I feel so much at ease about the superiority of 
mankind—I have such a marked and decided contempt for the 
understanding of every baboon I have ever seen—I feel so sure 
that the blue ape without a tail will never rival us in poetry, paint- 
ing, and music, that I see no reason whatever that justice may 
not be done to the few fragments of soul and tatters of under- 
standing which they may really possess.” 

To be sure, the desire to do justice is rather impeded than 
aided by a feeling of contempt for the understanding of even a ba- 
boon; and the blue ape without a tail has the same right to the 
same enjoyment of all his faculties, and to be treated with re- 
spectful consideration, as the reverend wit himself had. There is 
no fear that either of them, if treated with justice, will receive 
either more or less respect than they are justly entitled to. The 
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sun shines as equally for the just as for the unjust, and the best 
evidence that the human being can give of the superiority of his 
mental constitution is by cultivating the spirit which leads him to 
have a contempt for nothing in nature, but a wide-spread sympa- 
thy with all its phenomena, af which we ourselves are but a part. 
In philosophy, as in social life, this is the true wisdom, and the fear 
that we can retain our position only by unjustly denying the rights 
of others is puerile, and unworthy the position which we claim for 
ourselves. 

Humboldt says: “ Man is man, only by speech: and to have 
found speech, he must have been man.” Locke, in his Essay on 
Human Understanding, speaking of how we arrive at universal 
ideas, from the comparison of numerous impressions, says: “ If it 
may be doubted whether beasts compound and enlarge their ideas 
that way to any degree: this I think I may be positive in, that the 
power of abstracting is not at all in them: and that the having of 
general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man 
and brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do 
by no means attain to.” Huxley says: “ Believing, as I do, with 
Cuvier, that the possession of articulate speech is the grand dis- 
tinctive character of man (whether it be absolutely peculiar to him 
or not), I find it very easy to comprehend that some equally in- 
conspicuous structural difference may have been the primary cause 
of the immeasurable and practically infinite divergence of the Hu- 
man from the Simian stirps.” And again: “ Our reverence for the 
nobility of manhood will not be lessened by the knowledge that 
man is, in substance and in structure, one with the brutes; for he 
alone possesses the marvellous endowment of intelligible and 
rational speech, whereby, in the secular period of his existence, he 
has slowly accumulated and organized the experience which is al- 
most wholly lost with the cessation of every individual life in other 
animals: so that now he stands raised upon it as on a mountain 
top, far above the level of his humble fellows, and transfigured from 
his grosser nature by reflecting, here and there, a ray from the in- 
finite source of truth.” 

So far, the testimony of the witnesses practically agrees upon 
the opinion that animals have no language. Yet we know that 
they do communicate their emotions to each other. 

One of the most noticeable features of modern scholarship is 
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the intelligent use it has made of the traditional element. This is 
especially seen in the modern methods of historical research. 
From the fol lore, the popular traditions which were formerly 
held to be nothing but old women’s tales, and wholly unreliable as 
historical evidence, the modern historical method has obtained 
suggestions of the highest value; while the fables of mythology, 
which formerly seemed inexplicable, except as indications of the un- 
restrained imagination of their makers, have been found to be of 
the highest importance as displaying the manner in which the 
evolution of the human intelligence proceeds, and have been made 
the foundation of comparative mythology, which, although as yet 
immature, gives the fairest promise of being one of the most valu- 
able, if not the most reliable, of the aids which the modern meth- 
ods of thought have furnished to mankind for the solution of the 
problem of human destiny. Of what significance, then, is the tra- 
dition (which has found expression in the early literature of so many 
nations), that the language of animals was formerly understood by 
man. 

We can readily conceive that the emotions of animals and men 
must have been much more nearly allied when their methods of 
living were so much nearer the same, as they must have been, say 
during the period when Europe contained no higher specimens of 
human beings than those who inhabited the caves, sharing their 
lodgings with the wild animals, most probably often joining them 
in the pursuit of their prey, and unquestionably frequently con- 
tending with them for it, and then eating it raw. It is difficult for 
us to fully realize how purely animal must have been the lives of 
the human beings who lived as there can be no doubt the cave- 
dwellers of Europe lived. Some idea of it can be obtained from 
the accounts of the Bushmen, or others of the lowest savages still 
in existence. Their language sounds to a civilized man like a 
mere series of grunts, in which the intonation has much to do 
with the meaning. The circle of their ideas must be limited by 
the simplest physical wants, and they have but little or nothing 
to express which an animal has not. Supposing that among a 
people living in such a condition cases should arise of persons who 
inherited a marked natural facility for comprehending the actions of 
animals and sympathizing with their wants, their emotions and de- 
sires. In our own day we see numerous instances of this kind, 
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and the stories told of hunters’ skill in woodcraft, of the fearless 
confidence they can inspire in animals, sometimes appear incredible. 
Such instances might very readily give rise in early times to the 
tradition that such persons understood the language of animals, 
and could converse with them. It would seem impossible to con- 
vey the idea to a canary bird, with such distinctness that he will 
act upon it, that he must fall down and simulate death when 
another bird pulls a string and fires off a pistol; that then he must 
stiffen himself while others roll him into a little wagon and cart 
him off; and yet’the bird fanciers do this and much more. 

But there is further testimony. A French writer, Mr. Pierquin 
de Gembloux, has written a book* upon the idioms used by ani- 
mals, in which he treats the subject, according to his title, histori- 
cally, anatomically, physiologically, philologically and _ glosso- 
logically. The same author has written two volumes upon the 
craziness of animals, and other works upon similarly intricate sub- 
jects. Mr. Pierquin is a believer in the divine origin of language, 
and supposes that in the Garden of Eden the primitive idiom was 
taught by the direct agency of Deity to both animals and man. 
He quotes from the Bible to prove that animals had and have the 
gift of speech. The serpent by his eloquence seduced Eve; he 
must therefore have spoken a language which was intelligible to 
her. The Deity also, we are told, made an agreement with the 
wild as well as the domesticated animals, while in the Jewish law, 
which was divinely given, animals were treated like men. “At 
what epoch, then,” he continues, “did the differences of idioms 
become an insurmountable barrier of separation, not only between 
human families, but also between them and zoological families ?”’ 
«When did it please God to divide into mutually unintelligible 
tongues, the primitive languages ?’’ When occurred the “calamitous 
philological cataclysm which separated humanity into inimical 
hordes without fraternal relations, and in which men alone were 
involyed—as though the Eternal had wished to console the ani- 
mals who had perished in a previous cataclysm, from which men 
alone had escaped, as is attested by the Bible and geology ?”— 
«“ Thus I am not far from supposing that the primitive language, 


* Idiomologie des Animaux, ou Recherches Historiques Anatomiques, Physiolo- 
gigques, Philologiques et Glossologiques, sur la Langue des Betes. Par Pierquin de Gem- 
bloux. Paris, a la tour de Babel, Quai Voltaire 13, 1844, 8vo. Pp. 156. 
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gradually perfected by man until the phonetic disaster of Babel, 
was intelligible for all beings endowed with intelligence and with 
vocal apparatus (in complete harmony of relation with the needs 
of this intelligence), up to the moment when God rendered the 
language of men so multifarious that they were not able to under- 
stand each other. Since that day they have not ceased to dispute 
without agreeing, and the beasts even no longer comprehend each 
other.” “The Primitive language,’ Mr. Pierquin continues, “must 
have consisted at first of monosyllables, or at most of trisyllables,” 
and was constantly modified by man, while “all the other links of the 
zoological chain (anneaux de l echelle zoologique), remaining stran- 
gers to the great phonetic cataclysm, have preserved their primi- 
tive and simple idiom intact.” This progress on the one hand and 
conservatism on the other, are among the inevitable accidents 
“which successively multiply the insurmountable difficulties we 
meet to-day whenever we try to put ourselves in intellectual com- 
munication with animals by means of speech alone,” and this is 
one of the punishments for original sin. 

In considering the subject anatomically and physiologically, 
the author remarks, “that in general all that constitutes, I will not 
say the physiology of the voice, but the physiology of language, 
remains to be known.” Then, after showing that “ the mammifere, 
birds, etc., possess in reality vocal apparatus, anatomically and 
physiologically resembling, more or less perfectly, that of man, 
but constantly in connection with the extent of individual intel- 
ligence,”’ he continues thus: “Can any one persuade himself, 
now, that wise and foreseeing nature has endowed animals with 
the useless and derisory luxury of a complete apparatus of pho- 
nition, while depriving them of phonition itself—that is to say, 
of the natural and necessary functions of this very apparatus? No, 
certainly, for nature makes nothing absolutely useless, and as a 
general rule there is no organic apparatus without functions, and 
no functions without special organic apparatus; but the inevitable 
function, single and necessary, of.the vocal apparatus being speech, 
all animals having a vocal apparatus are incontestably endowed 
with speech, for the existence of organs naturally involves that of 
their functions.” 

This natural language, which is common to both men and ani- 
mals, he makes consist, first in modulations of the voice; second 
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in gestures; and third in the features and expression. The first 
of these modes of expression, as it is the phonetic language of the 
emotions, is natural to all animals who have a vocal apparatus in 
harmony with their moral needs, and is probably the same in both 
men andanimals. Animals, we see, use it, and men would probably 
do so if they were entirely free from association, and dependent 
simply upon instinct which directs and produces these sounds. 
“For,” says Mr. Pierquin, “instinct is, if I may express myself 
thus, the speech of the organs, very different, I hope, from the 
speech of the thoughts. This is the whole mystery. In fact the 
name which expresses it exactly is splanchnic instinct, and Mr. 
Dujes* is perhaps the first who saw the truth. Thus the domain 
of instinct, in man as in the animals, extends to all the physical or — 
material needs, but intelligence is the domain of thought.” 

The results which Mr. Pierquin obtains from the preceding 
considerations, he condenses in the following five propositions; 

«1, That the existence of a vocal organ presupposes necessarily 
a voice and speech, when the brain exists in a normal condition.” 

«2, That if the extent of intelligence explains always the rich- 
ness and variety of the idiom spoken, we may equally determine 
a priori the extent and quality of the voice by the simple anatomi- 
cal appreciation of the phonetic organs.” 

«“ 3. That the intelligence varies as much as the art of speech, not 
only in the same human family, but also in the same zoological 
family.” 

4. ‘That in man, as in the animals, the pathetic portion of the 
general idiomology being in some way genuine minologisms, it is 
impossible that the same sentiment should not lead to the pro- 
duction of the same sound, and inevitably also upon the same 
point of the vocal organ for all beings, and consequently perfectly 
alike, always excepting the necessary and numerous modifications 
which may be given them by the accessory organs of the phonetic 
apparatus of each zoological family.” 

5. “Finally, that the same influences, interior or exterior, act 
equally upon the vocal organ and upon its functions, as well with 
men as with animals.” 

This metaphysical consideration of the subject will of course be 


*Traité de Physiologie Comparée de Homme et des Animaux. Montpellier, 1838, 
8vo. 
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taken for what itis worth. In the fourth part, however, of his work, 
Mr. Pierquin gives us the results of his personal investigations con- 
cerning the vocabulary and syntax of the language of animals. 
While, with perhaps a pardonable pride, he congratulates himself 
upon the results he has attained, he confesses frankly his inability 
to furnish the world with anything like a complete dictionary of 
the various dialects of the language of animals. «It is evident,’ 
he says, “that to properly perform such a test, it would be indis- 
pensably necessary to have the results of all the observations of 
many scholars, for no single man could ever either see everything, 
or collect everything, and particularly in zoological idiomology, 
since nothing has as yet been done in this matter. Thus, finally, 
to hazard nothing, we will be short upon this point ; and the Mez- 
zofanti of zoological idiomology will deserve our admiration only 
when the new philology shall have arrived at the point to which 
human philology has at present attained.” 

The song of the canary, he says, “ resembles in a measure the 
idiom of the Italian peninsula, created by Dante, or some of the in- 
digenous idioms of America;” the song of the nightingale has 
“some sort of family resemblance with the sonorous, full, majestic 
and musical syllables of Spanish,” while the song of the warbler 
(/avvette) is like Portuguese, which combines the sweetness of Ital- 
ian with the majesty of Spanish ; the crow seems to speak German, 
while the swallow, or sparrow speaks English. 

His following suggestions are interesting. ‘ With animals, as 
with men, thought is anterior and superior to speech, just as speech 
is to writing.” ‘ With animals, as with the Chinese, the idioms 
appear to be wanting in forms, and to do without grammatical con- 


” 


nections.” The syntax of zodlogical speech is very simple, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pierquin. He says, «It is said, generally, that the 
foundation of all human languages are the words which designate 
things; and yet no one doubts that these parts of speech are 
completely foreign to the idiomology of animals, as any one can 
easily assure himself. In fact it can be conceived that animals can 
call each other very well without naming each other, for this occurs 
very often with men. Hence there results the manifest inutility of 
proper names, personal pronouns, etc., and we can easily understand 
also that they have no need for substantives to designate things. 
Their life and their few needs enable them to easily forego such a 
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luxury of words; and the proof that it is so is found in the fact 
that, instead of having different names for each individual of each 
family, when they wish to call them, they constantly emit the same 
sound, with the same articulation.” In the language of animals, 
as in those spoken by many tribes of.the aboriginal Indians of 
America, adjectives are also a useless luxury, since this part of speech 
is naturally confounded with the verb. They express the superla- 
tive, however, by the energy of their speech. The article is also 
wanting, as is the adverb; while by tone, accent or repetition, 
they represent prepositions and conjunctions. The interjection is 
common, and, verbified or substantived, is really the foundation of 
their language, which may therefore be said to consist of interjec- 
tions and verbal substantives. From his personal observation of 
a family of striated monkeys, Mr. Pierquin gives us a lexicon or 
glossary of their language. Though he tells us that they have a 
very rich idiom, yet his collection contains only twelve expressions. 
In this portion of his volume, Mr. Pierquin has given us three ver- 
sions of the song of the nightingale, which we reproduce here as 
interesting evidences of what has been accomplished in zodlogical 
literature. The first was made by Marco Beltini, and occurs in his 
Ruben, Hilario-trajedia Satiro-pastorale,‘4to., Parme, 1614. 
Tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, 
Zpe tiou zqua, 
Quorrrror pipi, 
Tio, tis, tis, tis, tix, 
(Quoutis, quoutis, quoutis, quoutis, 
Zquo, zquo, zquo, zquo, 
th, hy. HB, B, Th, Bi, Th, Sh 
(Juorror tiou zqua pipiqui, 

The second is from Jean Mathieu Bechstein, a German natural- 
ist, and occurs in his Gemeiniitzige Naturgeschichte Deutschlands 
nach allen drey Reichen, Leipsic, 1780, 2 vols., 8vo. This rendering 
of the nightingale’s song so delighted Nodier, the well known 
bibliophile, that he declared it to be a four de force extraordinaire. 
M. René Chalons, of Brussels, who is known to all amateurs of fa- 
cetious bibliography as the author of the Catalogue of the Fortsas 
Collection, and other admirable productions in which real learning 
is blended with a Rabelaisian humor, was so pleased with it that 
he published a magnificent edition of it, in one page folio, with 
the title Chant du Rossignol, Mons, chez Jevanois, 1840. 
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Tiouou, tiouon, tiouou, tiouou, 
Sphe tiou tokoua ; 

Kououtiou, kououtiou, kououtiou, kououtiou ; 
Tskouo, tskouo, tskouo, tskouo, 

Tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, 
Kouorror, tiou, tskoua, pipitksouis ; 

Tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, 
Tsirrhading ! 


Tsorre tsorre tsorre tsorrehi ; 

Tsatu tsatu tsatu tsatu tsatu tsatu tsatu tsatu tsi; 
Dlo dlo dlo dla dlo dlo dlo dlo dlo; 

Kouiou, trrrrrrrrritzt, 
Lu lu lu, ly ly ly li lili, 

Kouio did] li loulyli. 
Ha guour guour koui kouio! 

Kouio konoui kououi kououi koui koui koui koui 
Ghi ghi ghi; 

Gholl gholl gholl gholl ghia huhudoi. 
Koui koui horr na dia dia dillhi! 

Hetts hets hets hets hets hets hets hets hets hets 
Hets hets hets hets hets ; 

Touarrho kostchoi ; 
Kouia kouia kouia kouia kouia kouia kouia 

Kouiati ; 

Koui koui koui io io io io io io io koui; 
Lu lyle lolo didi io kouia. 

Higui guai guay guai guai guai guai guai houior 
Tsio tsiopi. 


The third is by Dupont de Nemours, and occurs in the Souvenzrs 
de la Marquise de Crequy, Paris, 1840, tome VI., p. 222. 


Ti-6-ou, ti-6-ou, ti-d-ou, 
Spe tiou z’cou-a, 
Cou-orror pipi, 
Ti-d, ti-d, ti-d, coui cio! 
Ziou-6 z’cou-d, z’cou-d, 
T’si, t’si, t’si, 
Curror, tiou! z’quoua-pipi, coui! 








To those of our readers who have felt sufficient interest in the 
results thus obtained by the students of the Language of Animals 
to continue their researches, we would recommend a work by 
Dr. Gardiner, Music of Nature. In it they will find much that is 
suggestive, and a great many other facts obtained from observa- 
tion. The author has recorded many of the sounds made by ani- 
mals, in the ordinary method of musical notation, and shown that 
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animals are allied to men in this manner of expressing themselves, 
very much as they are in the expression of their emotions through 
speech. To be sure, the interest in such studies requires a sympa- 
thetic devotion resembling that which leads a mother to discover 
in her infant’s inarticulate cries, the most wonderful attempts to 
express itself intelligently, but those who can feel this will meet the 
reward which nature always and everywhere accords to devotion. 
EpwarpD How anp. 








MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO EXODUS. 


TT’HE migration of large numbers of negroes from Mississippi and 
| adjacent states northward, especially to Kansas, this spring, 
has been discussed in the public press from a great variety of 
standpoints, and it can scarcely be questioned that the subject 
merits all the attention it has received. This somewhat extra- 
ordinary movement is a matter of importance, not only to the emi- 
grants themselves, but to the people of the states from which they 
come and to which they go; for it cannot but markedly disturb 
the labor supply and demand, and, in turn, the manifold interests 
that are based thereon. However, I will limit what I have to say 
to one phase of the subject, viz.: the question of the fatality of 
northern climates to the negro race. 

If the frequently repeated statement, that any other than a 
tropical, or at any rate a warm, equable climate is disastrous to the 
negro, is true, it is an unpardonable crime to encourage his mi- 
gration northward ; if his going from Mississippi to Kansas will, 
in all probability, induce disease and bring on death prematurely, 
it matters little how flattering the prospects may be that his politi- 
cal and social state will be ameliorated; there can be little or no ex- 
cuse for encouraging the hazardous removal. Here is a matter that 
should be carefully considered alike by the statesman and the 
philanthropist. 

It is certain that the negro population of the United States came 
originally from a warm climate, from tropical Africa; and indeed 
the race is native to equatorial regions of that continent. From 
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this it is but reasonable to suppose that the colored man should 
become acclimatised far more easily in the southern than in 
the northern states ; because a change of longitude, however great 
it may be, does not involve a very considerable change of climate. 
But the method of life of the negro in the United States is won- 
derfully different from that of the negro in Africa; the one is com- 
paratively civilized, the other is the reverse. Civilized man resorts 
to a variety of procedures, which are outgrowths of civilization, to 
place himself in harmony with his surroundings; while uncivilized 
man makes but little intelligent effort to this end. A savage will 
not remain long in a place where much is required of him to make 
his surroundings agreeable; if the climate is severe he will not 
attempt to bear it long, unless plenty of food can be very easily 
procured, so that there is little cause for exposure. It is, undoubt- 
edly, because the Anglo-Saxon race, and others of the temperate 
and colder portions of the earth, have been in the habit of resort- 
ing to expedients to enable them to bear the vicissitudes of climate 
that they have come to be regarded as being possessed of a pecu- 
liar power of acclimatisation, which is denied to the races that are 
native to regions where the climate is warm and comparatively 
equable all the year round. Let a man intelligently regulate his 
clothing, food and habits, and he can live anywhere, from the equator 
to the poles; with the means of civilization at hand, any person of 
common sense, or, in other words, of average intelligence, can bear 
climatic changes, however great, without incurring disease or even 
experiencing much discomfort. There are probably very few well- 
informed persons who would now venture to deny that a civilized 
people may readily become naturalized, or ina manner acclimatised, 
almost anywhere. The position of those who regard the negative 
of this question as true, is put as follows, by Dr. Scoresby-Jackson, 
in his Medical Climatology, a carefully prepared treatise which was 
published in London in 1862: « If it be not yet a demonstrable 
fact, it is at least a high probability that all who leave their native 
soil to reside in foreign climates would ultimately die out were this 
not prevented by the return of their offspring to spend a portion of 
their lives in the mother country, or through the transfusion of new 
blood into the veins of their descendants by intermarriage with emi- 
grants fresh from the parent stock.”” Now, if this statement were 
true, it might properly be denied that the Anglo-Saxon people of 
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Great Britain are acclimatized ; for they are of foreign origin. But 
if this race has become thoroughly adapted to the climate and con- 
dition of things generally in England, which I venture to assert it 
has, why can it not become so as well in Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio, or Kansas? Of course if the statement is true, over 
seven-eighths of the white population, besides the whole col- 
ored, of the United States, must be in a state of degeneracy and 
hastening towards inevitable extinction. This surely must be 
somewhat startling to the native millions of the Union, and should 
be a warning to foreigners to stay at home! The noted Dr. Knox 
declared very emphatically, that Europeans would soon die out on 
this continent, and there are still some who are of that belief; but, 
like the celebrated Frenchman, Buffon, they might by careful con- 
sideration of the subject be forced to acknowledge their error. It 
would be out of place for me to dwell on this interesting and im- 
portant subject here; but I would venture to assert that there is at 
least no cause for alarm or even the slightest anxiety about it. 
Within a few years the studies of scientific minds have shown 
that, guided by the light of reason, the power of adaptation 
of the human system to its surrounding medium is extremely 
great, and that a capacity for change or tendency to variation 
exists throughout the organic world. After considering the sub- 
ject at length, Mr. Darwin, in his Origin of Species, says: “1am 
inclined to look at adaptation to any special climate as a quality 
readily grafted on an innate, wide flexibility of constitution which 
is common to most animals.” In his Principles of Biology, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer writes as follows: “Change of every order is 
towards equilibrium, but we have also the truth which holds 
throughout the organic world, that life itself is the maintenance of 
a moving equilibrium between the inner and outer actions—the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations ; 
or the maintenance of a correspondence between the forces to which 
an organism is subject and the forces which it evolves.” Again, 
«Those changes which enable a species to live under altered con- 
ditions are towards equilibrium with the altered conditions.” Were 
the human organism totally unyielding to external forces, the life 
history of every one in the United States would be very short ; for 
the seasonal changes, the changes even from day to night, are 
such as to call for much elasticity in the life forces of the system. 
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This leads me to remark that, strictly speaking, there can be noth- 
ing like absolute acclimatisation, at least in the so-called temperate 
latitudes ; for no man can pretend to exist, to live, and act the 
same, regardless of meterological changes. Man is at best but 
more or less completely naturalized everywhere save in some trop- 
ical countries; that is, he is in a condition in which, guided by his 
intelligence, he can adapt himself for the time being to his 
surroundings. 

It is well to note that it is in moving from a cold or a temperate 
climate to a very warm one, and not the reverse, that sickness or 
actual disease is particularly apt to occur, unless great discretion 
is exercised in regard to food, clothing and the mode of life in 
general. Doubtless, much of the suffering and disease experienced, 
say by the English soldiers in India, arises from their refusal to 
change the habits and customs of their native country. Such is 
the opinion of many who are well qualified to express an opin- 
ion about the matter. The power of a prudent people to bear 
diversity of climatic conditions is well illustrated in the Jews, who 
are found in a flourishing condition in all parts of the civilized 
world. The Indians, who are probably all of one race, are scattered 
throughout the American continent, which indicates well how far 
from impossible it is for man to adapt himself to any climate. 

In the Reports of the Census of the United States for the year 
ending June Ist, 1870, we have statistical data enough to enable 
us to form a pretty definite opinion as to whether or not the negro 
may move northward without experiencing disastrous consequences 
from the climate. The statistics as to population and mortality in 
each of the states may be defective, but I think they may be taken 
in general as relatively accurate for each state and section of the 
country. Now, it appears that in the United states as a whole, the 
death-rate of negroes was one to every seventy-two and six tenths 
of the population; while that of the white population was one to 
every seventy-nine and one-tenth ; from which, of course, it seems 
that the death-rate of the former is considerably higher than that 
of the latter. ‘Lhis is just what might be expected to be the case, 
for the average social position of the colored people is low, and 
the same is true of their intelligence, which should be taken into 
account in considering the death-rate of any people. In both the 
North and the South it holds good that asa rule the negro is born 
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to toil and exposure. Without going into a discussion of the 
question, I may assert that, altogether, there is no reason to hold 
that the death-rate among the negroes of the United States is any 
higher than is that of the lower grade of the white population. 
The death-rate of the colored people of South Carolina was one 
to every eighty-four and two-tenths of the population; in Louisi- 
ana, one to every fifty-two and eight-tenths; in Connecticut, one 
to every eighty-six and three tenths; and in Kansas, one to every 
fifty-five. These figures seem to indicate that the climate of Lou- 
isiana is by no means as advantageous to the colored race as is that 
of Connecticut or of South Carolina, or even of Kansas. Certainly, 
there is nothing in them to show that the more southerly the state 
is the better is it as an abode for the negro. Iam not inclined, 
however, to believe that they are expressive of climatic effects 
alone. That they are not becomes apparent when the death-rate 
in other states is considered. Thus, in New York it was one to 
every thirty-seven and nine-tenths of the population; in Georgia, 
one to every seventy-five and three-tenths; in Maryland, one to 
every seventy and three-tenths; and in Mississippi, one to every 
eighty-one and four-tenths. It is impossible to trace any direct 
connection between the death-rate and the temperature, which is 
the leading element of meteorology, in each of the states. A 
similar statement applies to the mortality of the white race. Thus 
the death-rate in South Carolina was one to every one hundred and 
eighteen of the population; in Louisiana, one to every forty-seven 
and six-tenths; in Connecticut, one to every seventy-nine; in 
Kansas, one to every eighty-two and four-tenths; in New York, 
one to every sixty-three and nine-tenths; in Georgia, one to every 
one hundred and three-tenths; in Maryland, one to every eighty- 
one and three-tenths; and in Mississippi, one to every one hundred 
and three and one-tenth. From these figures it is evident that 
other causes than those attendant on geographical position are at 
play in determining the death-rate of both races in the several 
states of the Union. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to 
attempt to discover what these other causes are; but, doubtless 
they are intimately connected with the physical geography and 
the social state. Here I may briefly advert to a very important 
matter, which is very often overlooked by statisticians, namely : 
the difference in character of the population, due to the length of 
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time the place has been settled. In a recently settled state the 
number of very old, very young and delicate people, is very small 
in comparison with the number in a long settled place, for the rea- 
son that such people, as a rule, stay at home. Of course, the pro- 
portion of these is augmented in places from which there is more 
or less emigration, which is true of most long settled parts of the 
United States. For these and other reasons, it is simply ridiculous 
to suppose that the death-rate, say of Chicago or of the state of 
Kansas, is expressive of the degree of healthfulness of either; it 
will take many years to determine that question. For similar rea- 
sons, it is somewhat irrational to compare the death-rate of the 
United States with that of a long settled country like England in 
order to show the relative healthfulness of their climates. If the 
relative mortality in one of our large cities is equal to what it isin 
London, it does not speak well for the salubrity of the former. In 
general it may be said, however, that the healthfulness of a new 
country tends to improve after it becomes settled. Thus, in Kansas 
it is safe to say that the number of deaths caused directly and in- 
directly by malarial poison, is far greater now than it will be half 
a century hence, in proportion to the population. 

A comparison of the death-rate of the colored with that of the 
white population of a state is, in some respects, a better test of its 
healthfulness to the former than is the comparison of it with that 
of other states. From the figures given above, then, it appears 
that in South Carolina, Kansas, New York, Georgia, Maryland and 
Mississippi, the mortality of the black element is greater than that 
of the white, and the reverse in Louisiana and Connecticut. But 
this test of the healthfulness of a.state to either race is fallacious 
to a serious degree, because of the difference in relative number 
and social position of the two races in different parts of the Union. 
With a large proportion of negroes of low social position, and a 
small proportion of white people nearly all comfortably situated in 
life, which is the case in many of the Southern states, it would be 
unreasonable to expect the rate of mortality of the former to be 
as low as that of the latter. I think it may well be questioned 
whether or not the death-rate of a similar number of either race 
with fair local conditions and of like occupation and habits differs 
much, if at all, anywhere throughout the Union. An analysis of 
the census returns of 1870 made by General Walker, in a paper 
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read before the American Public Health Association, in 1873, shows 
that, as compared with the white people, the colored people are 
more subject to malarial than to intestinal diseases in the northern 
and the southern states, and the reverse in the middle group of 
states, and that the death-rate of the latter from consumption of 
the lungs is higher in the north than in the south. There can be 
no doubt but that certain diseases, as for instance yellow fever, are 
under the same circumstances more liable to occur in the one race 
than in the other; but, in considering the mortality from all diseases, 
this fact is not, I believe, of much consequence in any of the 
states—a falling off from one is made up for by an excess from 
another. 

The mortality in Mississippi and Kansas, the states which 
are principally concerned in the so-called negro exodus, de- 
serves our particular attention. In the census year the mortality 
among the colored population in Mississippi was one to every 
eighty-one and four-tenths, and among the white, one to every 
one hundred and three and one-tenth; and in Kansas, it was 
one to every fifty-five among the former, and one to every 
eighty-two and four-tenths among the latter. In Mississippi, 
the proportion of the negro to the white population was one 
to every eight-tenths, and in Kansas one to twenty and two-tenths. 
Except in South Carolina, there was a greater proportion of ne- 
groes in Mississippi than in any other state of the Union, and the 
proportion of them in Kansas was much greater than in any other 
northern state. The figures given indicate that both races suffer 
severely in Kansas; but the relative mortality of the negroes ap- 
pears from them to be less in Kansas than in Mississippi. Rela- 
tively, the negroes suffer more in New York, Pennsylvania and 
other states than they do in Kansas; which, with the statement 
just made, seems to indicate that the negro bears the climate of 
Kansas better than the white man. At the risk of repeating, I 
may say that the excessive mortality in Kansas is doubtless not 
entirely due to the climate, as that term is commonly understood. 
It may confidently be asserted that when this fertile state comes 


more thoroughly under cultivation, and consequently malarial poi- 
soning is less prevalent, and when the population becomes more 
settled, the rate of mortality will come down very considerably. 1 
know from personal experience that the climate of the state is 
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such that great care is necessary to guard against morbid effects 
from it; but the same is true of the climate of Missouri, of Iowa, 
of Illinois, and in fact of all the states. The following table gives 
the mean and range of temperature, in degrees Fahrenheit, for 
each month of the year, ending June 30th, 1877, in Kansas and 
Mississippi, according to the observations of the United States 
Signal Service officers made at Leavenworth and Vicksburg :— 
Leavenworth, Vicksburg. 
Mean Range Mean Range 
ae 4! 82.6 26.5 
Pee, ww ls le 38 80.2 29.5 
September, . . . 66.0 55 74.0 42.5 
eee, » 2 « o« S32 51 63.2 51.0 
November, . . . 37.6 62 52.3 47.5 
AlecemGer, . . . 233 69 41.2 55-5 
eounety, . ... 26 70 45.6 57.0 
Pepeunty, . ..-. 395 46 51.8 42.0 
me 5 se 71 57.2 50.0 
Pe ena. ORS 55 64.1 32.0 
aaa 44 72.9 49.0 
Ph ks) oo ae 48 79.4 38.0 

It will be noticed that the monthly mean of temperature is 
greater for every month of the year at Vicksburg than at Leaven- 
worth, and that, except in March and October, the range is greater 
for every month at the latter than at the former. The winter 
months are much colder, and the summer months much warmer, at 
times, in Kansas than in Mississippi; but the evenings during the heat 
of summer are proportionately much cooler in Kansas than in Mis- 
sissippi, which is an important consideration ; for it is long continued 
high heat which tells most disastrously on the human system. 
Again, in winter the days, as a rule, in Kansas are very much 
warmer than the nights,—at any rate far more so than in Missis- 
sippi. These marked features of the climate of Kansas and of ad- 
joining states are due to the fact that the humidity of the air is, 
very generally relatively low. 

Now, as the effects of great heat and great cold are manifest 
everywhere in the number of deaths from diarrhoeal affections and 
pulmonary inflammations respectively, it follows that an inspection 
of the mortality returns in Kansas should indicate pretty definitely 
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the fatality to either race which results from such extremes there. 
According to the Census Report of 1870, the deaths in Kansas 
from diarrhcea were in the proportion of one to every two thous- 
and one hundred and fifty-one and four-tenths of the white popu- 
lation, and from pneumonia one to every six hundred and twenty- 
one and eight-tenths ; and the deaths from diarrhoea among the 
colored population of the state were in the proportion of one to 
every nineteen hundred and nine-tenths, and from pneumonia one 
to every four hundred and fifty and two-tenths. 

In Mississippi the deaths from diarrhoea were in the proportion 
of one to every two thousand five hundred and sixty-nine and 
seven-tenths of the white population, and from pneumonia, one to 
every nine hundred and sixteen; and the deaths from diarrhoea 
among the colored population were in the proportion of one to 
every two thousand five hundred and twenty-three and seven- 
tenths, and from pneumonia, one to every five hundred and ninety 
and six-tenths. These figures show that pneumonia and diarrhoea 
cause a greater proportion of deaths of colored than of white 
people in both states, and that both diseases are more destructive 
to both races in Kansas than in Mississippi. But they show that 
the difference between the death-rate from pneumonia of the 
whites and the death-rate from the same disease of the blacks, is 
far less in Kansas than in Mississippi; from which, of course, it 
may be inferred that the negro suffers less from the cold in Kansas 
than does the white man. Diarrhoea, also, being relatively less fatal 
to colored people in Kansas than in Mississippi, it may be inferred 
that they suffer less than the white people from the high heat of 
summer in the former state. 

The death-rate from intermittent and remittent fevers in Missis- 
sippi was one to every one thousand two hundred and twenty-three 
and six-tenths of the negro population, and one to every one thous- 
and four hundred and twenty-three and four-tenths of the white 
population ; and in Kansas, one to every two thousand four hundred 
and fourty-four of the negro and one to every one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-one of the white population. Here, too, it is 
evident that the negro has the advantage in Kansas as compared 
with Mississippi. 

It is unnecessary to continue the study any further. Enough 
has been said to show that, all things being equal, the negroes have 
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just as good a chance for life in Kansas as have the white people. 
Both races suffer, but if the white man runs the risk in the hope 
of growing rich and independent, or at least in bettering his condi- 
tion, there is no reason why the freedman should not do likewise. 
His growing intelligence will tend to assist him in taking care of 
his health and in improving his lot generally throughout the 
United States. And it should be remembered that if he elects to 
move from the comparatively equable and warm climate of the 
southern to the more variable climate of the northern states, he 
goes where, as shown by experience, man can best exist and flour- 
ish. History, as well as a survey of the state of the world to-day, 
demonstrates that only under the stimulating influence of a con- 
siderable range of heat, moisture and other climatic conditions 
can the species attain to the highest grade of prosperity and civi- 
lization. In that earliest of scientific books on hygiene, Arrs, . 
Waters and Places, by Hippocrates, it is well observed that, “a 
climate which is always the same induces indolence, but a change- 
able climate, laborious exertions both of body and mind.” 
T. S. Sozinskey, M.D., Ph.D. 





OPERATION OF THE LEGAL TENDER LAWS DURING 
THE REVOLUTION.* 


MONG other expedients to preserve the value of Continental 
A paper money was the enactment of laws by Congress and the 
states, making bills of credit a legal tender in discharge of all pecu- 
niary obligations, As paper money had formerly been a legal 
tender in Pennsylvania, this measure was not an original one with 
the Continental Congress. Rhode Island was the first state to 
heed the recommendation of Congress, and in August, 1775, the 
Assembly declared the Continental bills to be a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, and threw over them the same protection 
from the arts of the counterfeiter as had been devised for the pre- 
servation of the state issues. The Assembly also resolved that any 
person who refused such money ought to be considered an enemy 
to the credit, reputation and happiness of the colonies, and wholly 
destitute of the regard and obligation which he owed his country ; 


* From a forthcoming ‘ Financial History of the United States.” 
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that he should be regarded as wanting in zeal to the cause of 
liberty, and be debarred from communication with all good citizens. 
Virginia followed next in enacting laws of a similar import; these 
examples were shortly afterwards imitated by New Hampshire and 
New Jersey, and ere long all the states had taken action thereon. 

The laws of the states were not in every respect similar; for in 
some of them the bills were made a legal tender only for the 
interest of former debts, but not for the principal: In New Hamp- 
shire, on the other hand, if a creditor refused to receive the bills 
when offered, the whole debt was legally cancelled. Congress, 
desiring uniformity of action on the part of the states, passed the 
following resolution in January, 1777: “ Resolved, That all bills 
of credit emitted by the authority of Congress ought to pass cur- 
rent in all payments, trade and dealings, in these states and be 
deemed in value equal to the same nominal sums in Spanish 
milled dollars; and that whoever shall offer, ask or receive more 
in the said bills for any gold or silver coins, bullion, or any other 
species of money whatsoever than the nominal sum or amount 
thereof in Spanish milled dollars, or more in the said bills for any 
lands, houses, goods, or commodities whatsoever, than the same 
could be purchased at of the same person or persons, in gold, 
silver, or any other species of money whatsoever ; or shall offer to 
sell any goods or commodities for gold or silver coins, or any other 
species of money whatsoever ; and refuse to sell the same for the 
said continental bills; every such a person ought to be deemed an 
enemy to the liberties of these United States, and to forfeit the 
value of the money so exchanged, or house, land or commodity so 
sold or offered to sale. And it is recommended fo the legislatures 
of the respective states to enact laws inflicting such forfeitures and 
other penalties on offenders as aforesaid, as will prevent such per- 
nicious practices.” Congress further recommended the legislatures 
of the states to pass laws making the bills of credit issued by Con- 
gress a lawful tender in payment of public and private debts, and 
a refusal thereof an extinguishment of the same. 


Thus, by action of the states and Congress, paper money was 
endowed with a legal tender attribute. The disastrous conse- 
quences of this legislation will now be related. 

A historian who lived in those times has given a vivid descrip- 
tion of the miseries which flowed from this truly iniquitous 
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measure. ‘The aged who had retired from the scenes of active 
business to enjoy. the fruits of their industry, found their substance 
melting away to a mere pittance, insufficient for their support. 
The widow who lived comfortably on the bequests of a deceased 
husband, experienced a frustration of all his well-meant tenderness. 
The laws of the country interposed and compelled her to receive a 
shilling where a pound was her due. The blooming virgin who 
had grown up with an unquestionable title to her patrimony, was 
legally stripped of everything but her personal charms and virtues. 
The hapless orphan, instead of receiving from the hands of an 
executor a competency to set out in business, was obliged to give 
a final discharge on the payment of 6d. on the pound. In many 
instances, the earnings of a long life of care and diligence were, in 
the space of a few years, reduced to a trifling sum. <A few persons 
escaped these affecting calamities, by secretly transferring their 
bonds, or by flying from the presence or neighborhood of their 
debtors.” 

The debtor, however, leaving out the wrecking of his conscience, 
was the gainer. “A hog or two would pay for a slave; a few cattle 
for a comfortable house ; and a good house for an improved planta- 
tion. A small part of the productions of a farm would discharge 
the long outstanding account, due from its owner. The dreams of 
the golden age were realized to the poor man and the debtor, but 
unfortunately what these gained was just so much taken from 
others.”’ 

The candor of history requires the fact to be stated that paper 
money was, “at all times, the poor man’s friend. While it was 
current, all kinds of labor very readily found their reward. In the 
first years of the war, none were idle from want of employment, 
and none were employed without having it in their power to 
obtain ready payment for their services. To that class of people, 
whose daily labor was their support, the depreciation was no disad- 
vantage. Expending their money as fast as they received it, they 
always got its full value. The reverse was the case with the rich, 
or those who were disposed to hoarding. No agrarian law ever 
had a more extensive operation than continental money. That for 
which the Gracchi lost their lives in Rome was peaceably effected 
in the United States, by the legal tender of these depreciating 
bills.” 
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« That the helpless part of the community were legislatively de- 
prived of their property, was among the lesser evils which resulted 
from the legal tender of the depreciated bills of credit. The 
iniquity of the laws estranged the minds of many of the citizens 
from the habits and love of justice. The nature of obligations was 
so far changed that he was reckoned the honest man who from 
principle delayed to pay his debts. The mounds which govern- 
ment had erected, to secure the observance of honesty in the com- 
mercial intercourse of man with man were broken down. Truth, 
honor and justice were swept away by the overflowing deluge of 
legal iniquity, nor have they yet assumed their ancient and accus- 
tomed seats.”” So wrote Ramsay, in 1789. 

The newspapers of the period were filled with bitter complaints 
of the injustice of the measure, and of the losses to which persons 
were subjected in consequence of it. The following letter which 
appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet reflects very truthfully the 


sentiment of the time. It was addressed to Mr. Dunlap, the prin- 
ter, and began thus: 


“If something is not done to prevent trustees and guardians 
from taking advantage of the times, in defrauding helpless widows 
and orphans, great numbers who have lived in opulence before the 
death of their husbands or parents, and had what was thought a 
competency left them after their death, will be reduced to a state 
of indigence. I aman only daughter of an indulgent father, who 
died about six years ago, and left me a pretty fortune in ready cash, 
which he placed in the hands of a neighbor, whom he trusted 
would administer strict justice towards me. The interest arising 
from it has, till of late, enabled me to live in a genteel style of life, 
but in our country’s present distress, only affords a scanty pittance ; 
but that is not the worst, sir! I am just arrived at age, and my 
guardian insists on paying me the principal. Is not this cruel hard 
in the present state of our money? I appeal to the guardians of 
our country, I appeal to the heart of every honest man, whether 
this be acting the faithful guardian, and whether laws ought not 
be enacted to prevent such undue advantages being taken of the 
widow and orphan. I am a female whig, Mr. Dunlap, and my 
hopes and wishes warm for my country’s success; but why am I 
to be thus the sufferer? My guardian appropriated my fortune to 
his own use six years ago, for which he has now a real estate which 
would sell for ten times the price it cost; but he says, it was your 
father’s will that you should receive your fortune in money. Thus, 
you see, what advantages our laws give to bad men, who aggran- 
dize themselves at the expense of the helpless orphan. I have 
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had a hint froma friend, that he would pay me half the amount in hard 
money, if I would give a receipt in full. How base such an offer! 
How deserving the contempt of a much injured, helpless woman! 
No, sir, all I desire is, to see laws enacted empowering widows and 
orphans, in such cases, to refuse receiving payments until our mon- 
ey is reinstated in its original value; which, I trust, it will ere 
long; thereby rendering those incapable of taking ‘an advantage 
who have not honesty enough to do as they would be done by. 
For though there are laws in force making our money a legal 
tender in all payments, sure there might be exceptions in such 
cases as these, the justice of which, at the present time, must be 
obvious to every honest man, obliging all trustees and guardians, 
who were possessed of money on trust before certain dates, to be 
obliged to retain such moneys in their hands until the conclusion 
of the present glorious revolution ; and so confident am I that such 
a measure must take place, that I shall absolutely refuse to take 
my fortune at present.” 

A writer in the Connecticut Fournal affirmed that in conse- 
quence of the resolutions of Congress and of the states making 
the currency a tender in law, nine-tenths perhaps, at least, of the 
debts outstanding in 1775 were paid in continental bills. People 
took advantage of the times and almost universally settled ac- 
counts with creditors who would accept these bills in payment. 
All such debts were once as good as gold and silver. A very con- 
siderable part of them were originally in hard money lent out on 
interest. Great sums were debts of. merchants contracted when 
goods sold at the lowest rates, some of which probably had been 
on book for years without interest. Other debts were fortunes, or 
lesser inheritances originally paid in hard money, or in obligations 
for it; or they were funds for the support of public schools and 
seminaries of learning. The losses accruing to nearly all creditors 
of this description were irreparable. 

It is easy enough to see how the debtors were benefitted, but 
how could creditors be by the operation of a law, as one of them 
pithily put it, which declared «denominations and sounds to be 
equivalent for real substance ?” 

Had the legal tender regulations been framed with reference to 
future contracts, while deploring the measure as unwise, no one 
could have complained of their operating unjustly. But in endowing 
such legislation with a retroactive operation the grossest injustice 
was perpetrated. The fraudulent debtor took advantage of the 
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law to cheat his creditor, while the latter could not save himself 
except by privately transferring the written obligation, or by re- 
fusing payment, which, indeed was done at a risk of losing the 
debt. Nevertheless, creditors did sometimes refuse to accept pay- 
ment, believing that at some future time justice would triumph 
and the iniquitous law be repealed. Husbandmen who lived re- 
mote from the scene of hostilities were able to preserve their prop- 
erty. Hawkers and monopolizers, “ who crept from obscurity and 
assumed the name of merchants,” waxed strong and rich during 
these distressing times. But those whose property was held in 
trust, or whose living depended on fixed salaries, or who could not 
descend to practice knavery, though established by law, experienced 
severe suffering. 

These laws, notwithstanding their well-known operation, re- 
mained in force until 1780, when Congress urged the states to 
amend them in “such a manner as shall be judged most conductive 
to justice in the present state of the paper money.” Then arose 
a new set of difficulties to confront debtors whose obligations had 
been incurred while paper money was passing swiftly through the 
era of depreciation. The several states acted upon the recommen- 
dation of Congress and repealed the legal tender laws ; but in most 
cases the situation of both the debtor and creditor classes was 
viewed in the clear light of justice and such laws were enacted as 
displayed a fine perception of the rights and equities of all parties. 
Rhode Island was among the first states to act, and her legislation 
is worthy of extended consideration. 

All contracts made previously to the first of January, 1777, for 
bills of credit, either of that state or of Congress, were deemed 
equal to the same nominal sum in gold or silver, while all contracts 
made after that date and previous to the act we are now describing, 
which was passed in November, 1780, expressed or understood to 
be liquidated in paper money were to be rated in Spanish milled 
dollars, or other money equivalent thereto, by a table of deprecia- 
tion contained in the act itself extending over the years 1777-1779, 
and the first four months of 1780, in which the depreciation varied 
from 105 in January, 1777, to 4000 in April, 1780, 

It was also enacted that all private contracts made before the 
first of May, 1777, “and all special contracts made for silver or 
gold after that time, between individuals, shall be paid in gold or 
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silver only,” and that all other private contracts made after that 
date might be discharged by paying “the just value of the cur- 
rency contracted for in silver or gold, or in bills of credit of the 
United States, at the current exchange at the time of payment.” 

Provision was next made for executors, administrators, guar- 
dians, agents, clerks of courts and other persons having trust 
funds in their possession. They were to be discharged of any de- 
mands of those for whom they had so acted without the allowance 
of any depreciation thereon. If, however, they had used the funds 
thus confided to them on their “own private account” they were 
required to “account therefor upon the principles of justice and 
equity, in the same manner as other persons.”’ 

While paper money was depreciating, as we have previously 
shown, a class of persons refused to receive it in payment of obli- 
gations due them; the legislature provided that in such cases, if 
the creditor brought an action to recover his debt, the court should 
refer the matter to indifferent persons to determine the same in the 
way appearing to them “just and equitable, taking into account 
all the circumstancés thereof.” 

« As the widow, the infant and the orphan, at all times, ought, 
in a special manner, to receive the support of the laws, in the pro- 
tection of their persons and property,” it was enacted that the re- 
fusal of any executor, administrator, guardian or agent to receive 
paper money due them in their capacities as trustees should not 
operate to the prejudice of those for whom they were acting, but 
they should “ be allowed the whole depreciation in such debt not- 
withstanding.” 

In respect to partial payments of notes, and other obligations, 
the act further provided that the sums thus paid should be allowed 
without any deduction on account of the depreciation of paper 
money, while adequate provision was also made for the just settle- 
ment of all accounts, including book debts, thus covering all claims 
of debtors and creditors who were likely to be affected in anyway 
by the repeal of the legal tender laws. 

No one in that state, or any other, seems to have questioned the 
propriety, either of repealing the legal tender laws, or of adjusting 
the liability under contracts and obligations incurred during the 
three years and more during which paper money was depreciating 
prior to the repeal of the legal tender laws by the standard of 
justice. 
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The example of Rhode Island was imitated by all the states 
with more or less variation. Its essential feature, however, is found 
in the legislation of all the other states, namely, of adjusting con- 
tracts made while the legal tender law was in operation, so as to 
render to the creditor a fair equivalent for what in the beginning 
was received by the debtor. Besides, creditors were generally pre- 
vented from bringing actions for a year or two, or even a longer 
period, to recover their debts, and in cases where judgments had 
been rendered the courts were directed to suspend issuing execu- 
tions. The purpose of these stay laws was to give the legislatures 
time to enact measures for determining the rights of all parties, 
which were devised in most cases within a year from the time Con- 
gress recommended a repeal of the tender laws. 

Virginia did not take action upon repealing the legal tender 
law till June, 1781, and even then the legal tender function attached 
to it for a year longer, while it was continued without limit in re- 
spect to paying paper money for taxes. The law provided that all 
debts and contracts made in the current money of the state for the 
six years, inclusive, between the first of January, 1777, and 1782, 
or of the United States, “excepting at all times contracts entered 
into for gold and silver coin, tobacco or any other specific proper- 
ty,” remaining due and unfulfilled, should be liquidated in accord- 
ance with a scale of depreciation established by the legislature ; 
that is to say, by reducing the amount of all such debts and con- 
tracts to the true value in specie at the days or times the same 
were incurred or entered into ; and upon payment of said value so 
found in specie or other money equivalent thereto, the debtors or 
contractors shall be forever discharged of, and from, the said debts 
or contracts, any law, custom or usage to the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding. In all cases of part payment of any debt the 
debtor was allowed full credit for the nominal amount. 

The action of Maryland is worthy of note from its striking dif. 
ference to the other modes related. The old continental issues 
were declared to be no longer a legal tender except at the exchange 
of £166, 13s. 4d., current money for £100 sterling ; but the new 
emissions were to be “ current and a legal tender in payment dis- 
charge ” of any obligation incurred thereafter ; if, however, they did 
depreciate, the chancellor and judges of the general court were to 
ascertain the amount of their depreciation and the liquidation of 
debts was to be governed by the rule thus established. 
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Pennsylvania, alarmed at the novel situation, passed an act for- 
bidding all persons bringing suits to recover debts for two years, 
because of the scarcity of specie. The first attempt in March, 
1780, to suspend the operation of the legal tender laws, so far as 
they related to the continental currency, failed; but two months 
later a bill was passed depriving these paper issues of their 
legal tender quality. In June, the same year, the Assembly de- 
clared, “ that from time to time all contracts should be made good 
according to the special nature of each.’”’ The question had not 
reached a final solution. The state issued more paper money, 
which at first every one was free to take at his own valuation; not 
long afterward, however, by a special act, this new issue was de- 
clared to possess a legal tender function. Legislation on the sub- 
ject grew bitter, but finally in June, 1781, all the legal tender laws 
were repealed. 

We have not space to trace minutely the action of every state 
dealing with the repeal of the legal tender laws in accordance with 
the recommendation of Congress. As soon as the voice of Con- 
gress was heard in South Carolina, Governor Rutledge issued a 
proclamation forbidding creditors suing for the recovery of their 
debts until the meeting of the legislature. In his message ad- 
dressed to that body he remarked with reference to this subject, 
“You will now consider whether it may be proper to repeal those 
laws, and fix some equitable mode for the discharge of debts con- 
tracted whilst paper money was in circulation.” This view prevailed 
throughout the states, and in a more or less perfect form was em- 
bodied in their legislation. 

A somewhat singular effect of the repeal of the legal tender 
laws was experienced in collecting fines imposed under enactments 
passed at various times prior to the repeal of the legal tender legis- 
lation. As the specie standard was now restored, it was necessary 
to collect fines in specie, but it was manifestly unjust to collect a 
fine in specie for the written amount when the legislators at the 
time of imposing the fine supposed the collection of it would be 
made in paper at an enormous depreciation compared with gold 
and silver. Governor Rutledge wrestled with this vexatious ques- 
tion in a proclamation, while, doubtless, the judiciaries of other 
states were perplexed with the same question. Of course, it was 
easy enough to amend the statutes with reference to future fines, 
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but it was very difficult tg deal with those which had been incurred 
before legislation could render any relief. 

Congress, like the states, established a scale of depreciation of 
paper money, by which all contracts were settled made by the offi- 
cials of the general government during the time legal tender laws 
were in operation. It was necessary to pass numerous special acts 
upon the subject, and the journal for a considerable period abounds 
with the records of the acts of Congress in a great variety of cases 
which it was quite impossible to cover by any general regulation. 

Such were some of the chief consequences flowing from the 
enactment as well as the repeal of the legal tender laws. Their 
enactment proved a benefit to the debtor and the working classes, 
creditors of every description were injured or ruined, while the 
foundations of morality were sadly undermined. In repealing 
these regulations, the states sought to do justice to all who had in- 
curred obligations while the currency was depreciated, and labored 
honestly and effectually to that end. In making paper money a 
legal tender, neither Congress nor the states designed to perpetu- 
ate the ill effects which followed. Until the year 1780, it was be- 
lieved by Congress and the people generally, that the whole paper 
flood would improve in quality until it was worth as much in specie 
as it purported to be. “They were established,” said the Free- 
man’s Fournal in 1782, in reviewing their history in Pennsylvania, 
“with the approbation of every one who wished to be considered 
as devoted to independence and liberty, and whatever may be said 
against the enforced tender of this sort of money, yet to these 
tender laws, under God, must the political salvation of the country 
in the years 1776, 1777 and 1778 be ascribed.” 

When the present constitution was framed, its authors, fresh 
with the recollection of the terrible losses and iniquities which had 
sprung from the legal tender laws, endeavored to guard as strongly 
as possible against the perpetration of so grave an injustice in the 
future ; but within a hundred years the barriers set up in the con- 
stitution have been broken down and the deed sanctioned, not on 
the ground of a necessity greater than the preservation of the con- 
stitution itsel/—a defence which many would have regarded as 
justifiable,—but upon the ground forsooth that the act was indeed 
within the meaning of the organic law, while, if read in the light 
of history, especially the debate thereon at the time of its creation, 
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nothing can be clearer than that the framers of that marvellous 

‘instrument meant and said just the opposite to that which the Su- 

preme Court of.the United States affirm they said and intended. 
A. S. Boues. 








THE BOAT RACE ON THE SCHUYLKILL. 


AST summer we threw up our hats when the Columbia College 
L crew won the boat race in the Thames. We can, therefore, 
with a good conscience rejoice in the victory won by our own col- 
lege boys in defeating Columbia and Princeton in our own waters. 
Of course, nothing that happens this summer detracts in the least 
from Columbia’s glories of a year ago. The crew is not the same, 
and the New York college retains the honor of having had per- 
haps the very ablest boat crew that any American college has ever 
produced. 

The Pennsylvania crew won the race under every sort of discour- 
agement. Public opinion was against their chances. Our news- 
papers kindly told them on the very morning of the race that they 
had none of the excellencies of a good crew, that they did their work 
mechanically and without life. The betting was heavily in favor 
of Columbia; and even Princeton, whose crew have to practice in 
an old canal, was thought to have as good a chance. The effect 
of this on the spirits of the Pennsylvania crew may be imagined. 
We have reason to believe that they went into the race in a des- 
perate mood, with the stolid determination to do their poor best, 
and take what luck might come. 

They had reason to fear the result. Not only had the Columbia 
crew been trained under the system which did such wonders last 
year, but they were older and heavier men. They had more work 
in them, and, as an experienced judge said, “ they ought to have 
towed our boys down the river, but they dd not.” 

From the word “go” to the winning-post, the Pennsylvania 
crew held the lead, by force of sheer skill and perfection of discipline. 
They rowed together, with the regularity of clock-work, as did 
neither of the opposing crews. Princeton fell hopelessly behind 
almost at the beginning. Dr. McCosh will have to buy and widen 
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that old canal before his boys have a fair chance in such races. 
Columbia’s second was sometimes wide, sometimes close. Instead 
of good, steady rowing, they seemed to depend on irregular spurt- 
ing, which at times reduced their distance, but never gave them 
the lead. At the close they made a tremendous effort, but the 
Pennsylvania crew spurted at the same time and with equal effect, 
and were declared the winners. 

Of course, no pains have been spared to discount the victory. 
The New Yorkers who had to borrow enough to take them home, 
after they had paid their bets on Columbia, have our sympathy. 
Betting is wrong and wicked, but if a man must stoop to such 
childish folly, we like to see him back his own side. But the far- 
seeing Philadelphians, who were above all local prejudices, who 
were sure nothing good could come out of our University of Penn- 
sylvania, who offered heavy odds against Pennsylvania, were 
deservedly bitten. The Scotch have a blessing for all such people, 
—‘‘ May the Deil dry their eyes wi a whin bush!” 

We are now told that the Columbia lost the race because their 
boat was steered out of its course in a curve. This is true, but 
equally true of the rival crew. Both captains lost their heads a 
little near the end of the course, and their time would have been 
better if they had not. But it is impossible to say which of the 
two lost the more by it. 

It is also said that if the race had been for an additional quarter 
of a mile the Columbia would have won. Possibly! but it was not. 
They were challenged to a test of strength, skill and endurance for 
one mile and a half; nothing less, nothing more. They had the 
whole of that mile and a half to pass their rivals, and they did not 
do it. Had the race been for ten miles, or five, or even two, they 
certainly would have won. Men of their strength and age could 
not but have won. But in the actual test they failed. 

It has even been insinuated that the Pennsylvania crew gave 
themselves to the betting men by making such a poor record in 
the races of the Schuylkill Regatta. It is true that they did do 
but poorly in that instance, but, as was well known at the time, it 
was through an accident. And anyone who cared to know their 
record, must have known that they had made much better time on 
other occasions than they made in this race. They are, one and 
all, men of such standing in every respect as forbids the thought of 
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their stooping to any such base collusion. These insinuations show 
how deeply somebody has been burnt. 

Let us add that no contest. has ever been lost and won with 
more uniform and unfailing courtesy on all hands among the com- 
petitors. The New York and New Jersey crews carry home the 
good wishes of all. And the course was free from all those colli- 
sions of temper and outbursts of ill-feeling which have characterized 
some other college regattas. It was a contest of gentlemen with 
gentlemen. 

We do not wonder at the treatment the crew received from 
some of our city papers. Reporters are too apt, on such occasions, 
to make their opinions the reflection of those of what are called 
“the betting fraternity.” Having no special means of knowledge, 
they very naturally have recourse to those who make the loudest 
pretensions to such knowledge, and who give the tangible evi- 
dence of the sincerity of their claim by risking their money. And 
then, having once committed themselves to the favorite side, they 
find it awkward to retreat without justifying their earlier utterances. 

It is, however, true that the newspaper press of this city is not 
friendly to the University. Very few of our graduates become edi- 
tors. We can mention three other colleges more largely repre- 
sented in that field in this city, while, beyond all the colleges, the 
half-baked graduates of our City High School are speedily promo- 
ted to the editorial chair. Some of these make exceedingly good 
workmen after a while, but they are naturally indisposed to say 
anything good of the University. This fact comes out at Com- 
mencement time, when column upon column is given in our daily 
papers to Princeton, Lehigh and Lafayette, and only the most 
meagre report is made of the exercises and proceedings of the 
University of the city. a. F.P. 





JOAQUIN MILLER’S «SONGS OF ITALY.” 


R. MILLER is of the subjective poets, and a very lurid one 
M at that. His vocabulary blazes with revenge, despair, hate 
and hell. If these and similar words were taken out of his verses, 
we should be surprised to find how little sense would be left. There 
are conspicuous mannerisms and pet forms, like the constant and 
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sometimes inapt use of the adjective populous and the frequent 
employment of the phrase “ edge of the world.” But underneath 
all there is real merit and originality, and we should be mistaken 
in setting the whole thing down as tricks. Considering the vio- 
lence of Mr. Miller’s thoughts and rhymes and vocabulary, his ver- 
sification is smooth and correct. It would be easy to select passa- 
ges which, while very characteristic, cause him to be generally 
under-rated. 
‘‘ Carry all through the populous day some drug that smells loud 
As you pass on your way or make way through the crowd ” 
P. 104. 
«¢ What comfort to rest as you lie thrown at length 
All night and alone with your fists full of strength.” 
P. 106. 

Two passages in // Capucin will show how he leaps from vulgar 

trifling into real earnestness— 
«« At last he will cough as if up from his cell, 
Will strut with considerable pride about, 
Will lead through his flowers of bone, and smell 
Their odors; then talk as he points them out, 


Of the virtues and deeds of the gents who wore 
The respective bones but the year before.” 


* * x * x * 
«« When the plague came down, 
Christ ! who was it cried to these men in brown 
When other men fled ? And what man was seen 
Stand firm to the death but the Capucin ?”’ 
Pp. 77 and 78. 


But his figures are not always extravagant or vulgar; for in- 
stance, what happier phrase for Venice than in these lines: 


« But a day from this town 
Of marble, that sits to its waist in the sea, 
A moon-white mountain of snow looks down 
On a thousand glories of old Italy.” 
P. 180. 


And in the poem entitled A/one, on page 97, there is an exqui- 
site description of the moon : 
«I am alone as lost winds on the height ; 
Alone as yonder beaming moon at night, 
That climbs like some such noiseless-footed nun 
Far up against the steep and starry height, 
As if on holy mission.” 
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And finally, as a specimen of his best, this stanza from the poem 
entitled After All, p: 124: 
‘«« Sit down in the darkness with me 
On the edge of the world. So, love lies dead ! 
And the earth and the sky and the sea 
Seem shutting together as a book that is read.” 

Many who are in the habit of making a butt of Mr. Miller, will 
have to retract when they have read this volume attentively. His 
dialogue is as full of abruptness and on seguiturs as Browning’s, 
and he has quite as much grotesqueness, but he is not always vio- 
lent, and, taken as a whole, none but a poet could have written 
these Songs of Italy. The first stanza of Cavalier v. Cavalier, 
p. 131, shows how he can fall into a vein like Browning’s : 

«« No, no whit jealous of him was I: 
I had sat at his table, tasted his wine, 
Broken his bread as he had mine— 
And I would to heaven I had broken his head ! 
I had shot at him once and let him try 
His hand meantime ten paces at me. 
He missed his mark, while I you see 
At the last years’ carnival down at Rome, 
Troubled his seconds to carry him home.” 

We cannot read the productions of men who would play upon 
human passion as upon a pipe, without wondering just how far their 
utterances are personal. That they are largely so is probable, but 
just where to draw the line between the writer’s own sentiments and 
experience and the flight of his imagination is very difficult to tell. 
Such an inquiry is not, however, immaterial. Merely descriptive 
poetry we may read with very little thought of the personality of the 
author, but not so wails of remorse, litanies, love songs and screams 
of vengeance. They interest us in him, and we wonder what must 
have been the special experiences which produced such a temper, 
and just how far his utterances are autobiographical. If Mr. Mil- 
ler’s are so to any large degree, he would not make a very agreea- 
ble or instructive acquaintance, nor be entitled to much respect. 
Taken literally, he has written himself down an unsatisfied man, 
big with thoughts about himself, and travelling over the world to 
find something he has not got, probably a woman: in the mean 
time twitting the past for being over, the present for not staying 
and the future for not having come. These unhealthy sentiments he 
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has the genius to express in very vigorous verse. But the temper 
is bad, and the increasing appetite for such sentiment greatly to be 
deplored ; because, while only a few can attain honor and office as 
public railers,a great many actually do cultivate this peppery 
thought and language to the great detriment of their worldly cal- 
ling and comfort. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by Henry A. Beers, 
Assistant Professor of English Literature in Yale College. Pp. 
XXVilil. 407. I2mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

READING Book OF ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR YOUNG PupiLs. Selections 
from the standard literature of England and America. By C. 
W. Leffingwell, D.D. Pp. xvi. 403. 


These two selections are each excellent in their way. The ob- 
ject of the first is to give American readers some notion of the 
literary work done in America during the first century of indepen- 
dence, by presenting good specimens of all those authors who are 
no longer living. We think this last an unhappy restriction, as not 
a single first-class author, except Irving, Poe, and the very greatest, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has “ gone to the majority.” Our best poets, 
novelists, and essayists are still living, and the exclusion of their 
works makes the exhibit of our century in literature much more 
meagre than the truth. An American literature with no Lowell, 
no Whittier, no Holmes, no Longfellow, no Henry James, no 
Whipple, no Emerson, is not the literature which represents our 
mental growth. 

The selections seem to be all well made, and suitable for the 
purpose. Of course, they leave room for a difference of judgment. 
From Cooper, for instance, “ An Indian Elopement” is taken, leaving 
out the masterly account of the escape of Zhe Spy. William Wirt’s 
description of the blind preacher, Waddell, is a classic passage in our 
literature, but nothing from his pen is given. Weems’s biographies 
of Penn, Franklin, Marion and Washington, and his humorous pam- 
phlets, exerted no ordinary influence on the minds of our people, and 
should have been illustrated by an extract. Whether or not they 
belong to that “literature of instruction,” which Mr. Beers aims at 
excluding, his biographies are certainly part of that literature of 
fiction which he admits. Many of Franklin’s amusing papers fall 
within the post-revolution era, but none are given. Our author 
might, however, claim that to do full justice to the field, he must 
haVe made a much larger book. 
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In the introduction, which sketches the colonial period, our 
author repeats the common mistake of speaking of the Familists as 
a sect which troubled New England. It is true that the opponents 
of Mrs. Hutchinson sought to fasten this most odious of sectarian 
names on her and her friends. But she was no more than a Cal- 
vinist who had pushed Calvinism to the verge of antinomianism. 
In mentioning Jonathan Edwards he might have referred to the 
high estimate formed of his writings by such English critics as 
F. D. Maurice, F. W. Robertson, and Leslie Stephens. The first 
describes the 7reatise on the Will as the very greatest of American 
books. 

Dr. Leffingwell’s Reading Book is about the best selection for 
school reading that we have seen. The range from which the 
choice has been made is much larger than usual, and we believe 
that the book is well calculated to foster a taste for literature in 
the classes in which it is used. It is not, indeed, up to our ideal of 
an English reader. For that we need an English Wakernagel, 
with the learning needed to cover the whole field from King Al- 
fred to Alfred Tennyson, and to exhibit the generic growth of our 
language in all the successive stages, not merely in the central 
literary dialect, but in those minor branches, such as the old 
Northumbrian and modern Scotch and Lancashire. 

A few of the selections do not approve themselves to our taste 
and judgment. It is difficult to make selections from Dickens for 
such a work, and the description of the shipwreck in David Cop- 
perfield, or some similar passage, would have been better than the 
description of Mr. Squeers, or the Cricket on the Hearth. The 
grotesque in literature is not the form of it which is most intelligi- 
ble to young people, nor is it that which exerts the best influence 
on their taste. We also think that the selections from American 
authors are out of proportion to the extent of the book. 


Dress. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Art at Home Series.) Pp. 103. 
Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. 


Mrs. Margaret Oliphant has a large range of intellectual inter- 
est. She can write with equal fervor on St. Francis of Assisi, who 
reduced dress to a minimum and wedded himself to poverty, and 
on the habits of vesture which waste the money and the time of 
our civilized society. So religious a writer we might have ex- 
pected to put on her title page, “ Or why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies.” On the contrary, she honestly 
confesses to a profane interest in her subject and a liking for dress, 
just as though she had never heard of St. Francis. 

We need not tell any reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s that she man- 
ages to make a very readable and suggestive book out of her 
subject. She begins by noting the revolution which has swept 
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away the colors and forms of dress which were in vogue thirty 
years ago, and has clothed modern women in the neutral shades 
which artists desire for their pictures. Without at all condemning 
the change, she deprecates the excesses and affectations which 
have accompanied the movement. She does not believe in making 
art the dictator in this or any other sphere of common life, for she 
holds that artistic fitness is only one of the many considerations 
which should guide the judgment. 

As to the philosophy of dress, she refers her readers to Sartor 
Resartus and the Book of Genesis. As a sound Presbyterian, 
though of broad church tendencies, she prefers the Mosaic account 
of the matter,—‘a theory of our nature which is high as the 
heavens above any other. Our best fancies are poor by the side 
of it.” She proceeds to show how the poets have depicted dress, 
and finds the fullest information in Chaucer, Spenser and Herrick, 
while the “ myriad-minded Shakspere”’ is found to have hardly 
touched on this large side of human life. Following the proper 
history of dress, she shows, with ultra-feminine malice, that the 
chief fools have been of “the nobler sex.” She gloats over trunk 
hose and bag wigs, and pursues the tale down to our own times, 
where it closes with a swallow-tail coat and the chimney-pot hat. 
Having cleared the ground by this anticipation of masculine sneers, 
she turns to the lighter list of woman’s vestmental offences,— 
horned head dresses, hooped skirts, and all the rest. 

Her closing chapter discusses the great question: “ What is to 
be done?” It is needless to say that a lady of such fine culture 
and good taste is neither a dress-reformer on the one hand, nor a 
defender of the follies of fashion on the other. She believes that 
the present style of dress, especially the shape known as the Prin- 
cess, only needs to be reformed in some respects to be made exact- 
ly what is needed. It is altogether too tight as now worn; the 
poet had right in speaking of “ two shy knees tied in a single 
trouser.” But by introducing an additional width, and abolishing 
the artistic ornamentation now made to run around its dimensions 
instead of lengthwise, and substituting conventional patterns in one 
color for naturalistic in several, a great reform might be effected. 
She hopes that art will also aid in getting honest material from the 
manufacturer. ‘ Manufacture is always apt to degenerate when 
left to the famous modern maxim of buying (or making) at the 
cheapest and selling at the dearest possible rate. This is what 
turns broad-cloth into shoddy, makes cotton little more than a 
mass of starch, and silk a coagulated dye.” We fear that Mrs. 
Margaret Oliphant is not a sound Free Trader ! 


Just OnE Day. New York. Geo. R. Lockwood, 1879. 


This clever little jew a’ esprit puts, in a capital way, the old 
question of, Which has the harder lot, the mother who stays at 
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home with an unceasing worry from the care of children and the 
household, or the father, who spends his working hours and much 
of his leisure away? ‘The answer is given in no uncertain strain, 
and the contrast of the struggle on the part of the affectionate wife 
to bear her heavy burthen, and the cool assumption of the hus- 
band that he does his whole duty in providing the means of living, 
without any care as to how it is used, so that his comfort is se- 
cured,—is admirably put. The story is an instructive one, and it 
rises to a much higher plane than that of Helen’s Badies and its 
numerous progeny, unless this be counted the last of that long line. 


HEALTH Primers: No. 1. Exercise AND TRAINING. By C. H. 
Ralfe, M.D. (Pp. 96); No. 2. ALCOHOL, 1rs USE AND Abuse. By 
W. S. Greenfield, M. D., (pp. 95); No. 3, THE Housr Anp Its 
SURROUNDINGS (pp. 96); No. 4, PREMATURE Deatu, Its PRomo-’ 
TION OR PREVENTION (pp. 94); No. 5, PERSONAL APPEARANCES IN 
HEALTH AND Disease (pp. 96); No. 6, BATHS AND BATHING (pp. 
93). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Heattu, AND How to Promote Ir. By Richard McSherry, M. D., 
of the University of Maryland. Pp. 196. 8vo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The happy days when a man needed not to know that he had any 
constitution, are gone forever. The era of introspection has ex- 
tended its self-scrutiny to the stomach, the liver and the blood 
pump physiologists call the heart. The times of innocent igno- 
rance, which Hygiene winked at, are no more, and nothing is left 
but to know all about one’s self and the symptoms of every disor- 
der that flesh is heir to. Santtas sanitatum, omnia sanitas is the 
watchword of society. Sickness will soon take the place of repro- 
bation left vacant by the scientific extinction of the conception 
of sin; and the vacant churches will be handed over to the doc- 
tors for the Hygienic enlightenment of mankind. 

The little Health Primers republished by the Messrs. Appleton 
have been prepared by English physicians of high standing, so far 
as we can judge from the names of authors given. They are 
written clearly and succinctly, and with the calm of scientific judg- 
ment. That on Alcohol, for instance, will hardly please our tem- 
perance enthusiasts, although it coincides with the deliberate judg- 
ment of the English Faculty on the subject. Dr. Greenfield holds 
that its use is not necessary to any healthy person, and that most 
of those who use it would be better without it. But it produces 
effects which are often useful in disease and sometimes desirable in 
health. No one should consume more than one half an ounce of 
absolute alcohol a day, and therefore the lighter beverages should 
be used to the exclusion of those more heavily weighted with it. 
That on the House, is the embodiment of the Englishman’s latest 
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horror, drains and sewers. As we read it we are inclined to sigh 
for the good old times when drainage was effected by a channel 
down the middle of the street. Most interesting and curious is 
that on Premature Death. It shows that in the British Islands, 
lung diseases cause more than a fourth of all the deaths. Next 
come infectious diseases and the diseases of the brain and nervous 
system. Of infectious diseases, scarlet fever and diphtheria lead 
the list in point of malignity, while vaccination has thrust small 
pox far down in the list. Scarlet fever has, in England as in 
America, acclimatized itself in certain localities, especially in the 
great cities. New York and Brooklyn havea sad pre-eminence in 
this respect with us. 

Some of these manuals are too purely English in their character 
to be of direct use to American readers. That on Baths, for in- 
stance, catalogues all those places of resort which are accessible to 
the average Englishman, but, of course, says nothing of any in 
America. That on Exercise and Training is adapted to the moist’ 
climate of England, where the conditions are entirely different 
from those of the “ Intemperate Zone”’ in which we live. In so 
simple a matter as walking out of doors, the example set by Eng- 
lish men and women could only be followed by Americans at a 
great risk to health. 

None of these objections apply to Dr. McSherry’s book. He 
has looked upon his subject with American eyes. He writes ina 
plain, unconventional style. He reinforces his opinions at every 
step with the dicta of the best authorities. On Alcohol, for in- 
stance, he quotes freely from the “admirable essay’ by Prof. Edes 
of Boston, which we published two years ago. He has made an 
interesting and a useful book, and has hit hard at many of the 
worst faults of our American life. 


GEIER WALLY, a Tale of the Tyrol. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
Appleton’s Handy Volume Series, No. 33. New York, 1870. 

A Rocue’s Lire, from his Birth to his Marriage. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. Handy Volume Series, No. 32. 


There could not well be a greater contrast than that between 
the German and the English novels, and these are capital types. 
Geier Wally is full of fire and passion, but unluckily the transla- 
tion here given is far from being the best, as it is full of German- 
isms and requires almost as good a knowledge of German as of 
English in the reader for its thorough mastery. “ A Rogue’s Life” 
is a sort of machine-made story, recalling, at a very great distance, 
the wonderful success of De Foe in picturing such an autobiogra- 
phy as Collins has here given, in humble and unsuccessful imitata- 


tion of a school that has little excuse for still cumbering our book 
shelves. 
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THe Great Fur LAND; or SKETCHES OF LIFE IN THE Hupson’s 
Bay Territory. By H. M. Robinson, with numerous illustra- 
tions, from designs by Charles Gasche. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1879. Pp. 348. 

This somewhat pretentious volume is a curious rehash of arti- 
cles published in various serials, evidently written to suit the wood 
cuts then on hand, and now made into a book with other pictures 
that have no merit whatever, either in design or execution. The 
author or compiler gives a sort of excuse, in a brief preface, for his 
liberal use of material from familiar books of travel, but still leaves 
the reader free to infer that he himself shad seen much, if not all 
of the country described. The great charm and real merit of 
the volumes from which this one is conveyed, as the wise call 
it, lie in the freshness of actual personal observation, and Sir 
George Simpson’s quaint, old-fashioned narrative gives a more 
vivid idea of life in the far north than all the long drawn and art- 
fully spun stories here gathered together. Good or bad, well done 
or ill, the cause of literary honesty requires that the compilation 
of such a volume should be made fairly and frankly, with an exact 
statement of whence the material was drawn, and not, as in this 
case, with a half confession, leaving the reader free to doubt what 
share of actual observation the author has had in the scenes he 
describes. The absence of any personal adventures in the narra- 
tive is a curiously suspicious fact, for no man could have used 
such garrulous stories as those of Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 
without a natural desire to draw the long bow on his own score, if 
he ever was in the region he describes. 


THE PuRITAN AND THE QuAKER. A Story of Colonial Times. Pp. 

392. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Controversial novels are about the unfairest species of litera- 
ture in the world, not even excepting the editorials in partisan 
newspapers. Sir Walter Scott’s Old Mortality has done more mis- 
chief in the way of obscuring the history of his native country, 
and blackening its most heroic names, than could have been ac- 
complished by a thousand history mongers after the model of 
Sharpe. It is a most tempting form of libel, especially to religious 
people. It enables one to dodge and evade all ugly issues, to look 
around unpleasant facts, and to set up men of straw instead of 
human beings as the object of his scorn. Perhaps the most fla- 
grant specimens of this are found in some recent novels of “ liber- 
al” tendency, notably those of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

This Friendly writer has ventured into a most enchanting field 
of study, the early history of the Quaker. But, unfortunately, his 
chief purpose has been controversial. He aims not so much at 
bringing a life-like picture of primitive Quakerism home to his 
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readers, as to exalt Quakerism at the expense of Puritanism. Now 
the mischief of controversy is that it always starts with the as- 
sumption that it is making its appeal to an adequate and competent 
tribunal. It assumes that “ the intelligent reader” is quite fitted 
to sit in judgment upon the point at issue, and where that point is 
a complicated historical question, it tends to dress up the history 
to suit the current taste. Our author, for instance, sets himself to 
exhibit these Early Friends in such a light as will commend them 
to “the intelligent reader” of the fourth quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In so doing, he paves away their true lineaments, oblit- 
erates warts and wrinkles, until they become quite unrecognizable 
as Quakers of the sixteenth century, and have quite the air of hav- 
ing stepped out of a Massachusetts meeting-house of the present 
year. Although in no way connected with the society, we have 
found the Early Quaker literature especially delightful reading, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that the better the Early 
Friends are known the less they will be liked by the ordinary 
reader of current fiction, or even by Friends of the ordinary type. 
This is no disparagement to them; far from it. Most of us would 
need to be lifted up toa great height before we could see eye to 
eye with George Fox or William Bayley. It is not chiefly their 
faults, but their excellencies, their abandon to what thy were con- 
vinced was guidance from above, that would prevent our admira- 
tion of them. 

For instance, our author touches on the question of the attitude 
which Friends took towards music. He tells us that they objected 
to it only because its acquisition was a waste of time, and that 
those who had learnt it before their “ convincement ”’ were welcome 
to go on with its use. This is an ingenious excuse for them, but it 
is an excuse they would have repudiated. They repudiated all 
music which was not given by the inspiration of the inward Light. 
They sang hymns in prison, when the Light led them to sing, and 
in the Dutch edition of Sewell’s History, the words and the notes 
of some of these inspired songs are given. But music in any other 
connection was a profane thing, and so deeply rooted was this con- 
viction in the Society, that it is but recently that the Yearly 
Meeting (Orthodox) of this city ceased to disown those who per- 
sisted in having musical instruments in their homes. 

So, again, of the attitude of the Early Friends towards the 
religious worship of others. Our author makes a Quaker speak 
with respect of this worship and rebuke disrespect of it in others. 
There is no precedent for such conduct. The Early Friends re- 
garded no worship as genuine and spiritual except their own. 
They were as High Church in their assertions that the Society was 
the people of the Lord, and all other religious societies part of 
Babel, as any Roman Catholic or Puseyite could be. 
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In fine, our author has failed to produce in any degree the at- 
mosphere of thought and feeling in which the Early Friends moved. 
The side which he might have been expected to understand, he 
has altogether misunderstood. And if this be true of that side, 
we can only say that his picture of the Puritans is an unmeant 
caricature, which can only inflame in their descendants the dislike 
of the Early Quakers, which it was his honest purpose to diminish. 
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